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HE urgent need of co- 
operation and liberal ex- 
change of information between 
Credit Men demands the greatest 
possible activity amongst our 
members to speed up and 
develop National Association 
membership wherever possible. 
—E. W. NELSON. 
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MY HOBBY 


Yes: I have a “HOBBY.” When I became a 
member of the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association I thought what wonderful possibilities the 
“Credit World” had. It was then a quarterly publica- 
tion, and later it became a weekly bulletin; but in 
recent years it has been published monthly, been im- 
proved in appearance and reading matter, and is now 
on the road to become a Business Man’s Magazine. 
If any of you who have read the February and March 
issues feel it is not alone worth the membership fee in 
this Association, I wish you would tell me so. 


The average magazine contains about sixty or 
eighty pages advertising and twenty pages of reading 
matter covering a variety of subjects, but the “Credit 
World” specializes, every page is full of real thought 
concerning retail credit problems. 


My “HOBBY” is to make the “Credit World” the 
“Text Book of Retail Credit’; the great educator of 
the credit man and the merchant, to have a circulation 
of 500,000. Will you help me do it? Go out and get 
a new member for this Association, which carries with 
it subscription to the “Credit World.” No retail mer- 
chant will refuse to pay $5.00 per year toward the cause 
of better credits, and a publication like the “Credit 
World.” 

D. J. WOODLOCK. 
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EDITORIAL 


DAVID J. WOODLOCK, Editor 


REDUCED RAILROAD FARES 


You can come to our Convention in Houston 
for a Fare and One-half for the 
Round Trip. 

We are glad to announce the railroads 
have granted us a rate of fare and one-half 
for the round trip to Houston. This to 
apply to all members and their immediate 
family. This is quite a saving and will, no 
doubt, greatly increase the attendance. 

Get busy now—make your plans so you 
can get away and be in Houston, Texas, on 
August 16th-17th-18th-19th. Already many 
local associations are planning special cars. 
President Lawo has promised the most in- 
structive and educational meeting we have 
ever had. The Houston merchants have the 
reputation of being royal hosts, and, now 
you have the reduced fare, there is no excuse 
for your not attending, and you will miss a 
rare treat if you fail to do so. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Our members who are looking forward to a 
pleasant and instructive vacation should make 
arrangements to attend our Convention at Hous- 
ton, Texas, August 16th-19th. 

Much has been said about the climate of Hous- 
ton and we are glad to be in position to inform 
our members that Houston is no warmer in 
August than the average American city, and has 
the advantage of delightful cool nights caused 
by the breezes from the Gulf of Mexico. 

And when it comes to sight seeing, there is 
the great ship channel from Galveston to Houston 
by which deep sea vessels can come right up to 
the wharves of Houston. There are thousands 
of oil wells in actual operation pumping millions 
of gallons of oil from the surrounding territory. 

There are all the advantages of surf bathing 
in the Gulf only a short ride by trolley from 
Houston. 

The hotels and restaurants are up-to-date and 
prices reasonable. It is an ideal place for work 
or play and an excellent Convention city. 

A prominent newspaper man who recently 
spent two weeks in Houston, said the only differ- 
ence between the climate there and in California 
was that California talked about it and Houston 
did not exploit their wonderful city and climate. 


COLLECTIONS 

We are surprised to find many members still 
permitting accounts to run ninety days and 
longer, with no effort to collect. In some sec- 
tions we find customers regarded as absolutely 
good financially can take six months or a year 
for fear of losing their trade by asking for the 
money when due. This is all wrong. If a man 
has money that is all the more reason why he 
should pay promptly. If you are united upon 
credit policy, he cannot take away his trade _ be- 
cause all other retailers will have the same terms. 
Some department stores regard 34-45% of their 
outstanding each month as good collections. 
Let’s get it up to 50% and as much more as 
possible. 


WOODROW WILSON = 


No matter what our politics, we cannot but 
feel a touch of pathos in watching the limping 
figure of Woodrow Wilson leave the White House 
and close the door behind, upon eight years of 
the most trying times in the Nation’s History. 
Future generations will decide the degree of his 
greatness. That he was a great man even his 
political enemies admit, but unfortunately he 
allowed his determination to carry through his 
own ideas to influence him to the extent of ignor- 
ing- those who were elected to assist him in the 
affairs of State, and as a result many wonderful 
constructive ideas have fallen by the wayside 
and we are still at War, although actual fighting 
ceased a year and a half ago. A wonderful oppor- 
tunity to become the “Idol’’ of the World has 
passed beyond his reach. 


CALIFORNIA TO HOLD SECOND 
STATE CONFERENCE 

The Second State Conference of Retail Credit 
Men and Credit Bureau of California will take 
place on June 16th-17th-18th, at San Francisco. 
This will be during the week the same city will 
entertain the National Convention of the Whole- 
sale Credit Men and reports indicate the double 
attraction will bring a large attendance not 
alone from California but also from neighboring 
states. 

California was the first state to hold confer- 
ence, and her lead of last year has been followed 
by many others. It is the general opinion of 
leading credit men that these gatherings are a 
wonderful means of encouraging co-operation and 
educating the individual credit man. 





TRUESDALE SETS RECORD IN OHIO 


Mr. Wm. H. Gray, of Cleveland, who was 
Ohio State Chairman last year, carries off the 
Membership Trophy for both the State and Local 
Associations; but that did not deter Mr. J. R 
Truesdale, of Youngstown, who is State Chair- 
man this year, from going after Gray’s record 
He is proving himself to be one of the best Chair- 
men we have, and has the members of every 
section of his state working hard to again lead 
the list. 

He was the first to arrange for a conference, 
and the recent trip of Secretary Woodlock to six 
cities in Ohio was all planned and arranged for 
by Truesdale. 





FOOLISH QUESTION 

Of all the foolish questions, the one “Why 
should a Bank join the Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association”’ is the limit. Aside from the 
fact that the banker needs as much co-operation 
on credit matters as any merchant, there is the 
added feature which should be brought home to 
every banker, that we are an Association and 
the greatest friend the banker ever had. Our 
cardinal principle is the teaching of prompt pay- 
ment of accounts, and if the retailer collects 
promptly from his customers, it stands to reason 
the will be able to pay the jobber or manufacture 
more promptly, and eventually those notes at 
the bank .will be taken care of in time. When 
you go to your bank this month, get an applica- 
tion for membership. 
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Itemized Statements 
Mailed on Ist of Month 





“The first statement to reach 
a customer is generally the first 
one to be paid.” That’s an 
axiom among Credit men. 


When bookkeeping is handled on 
Elliott-Fisher machines the Credit 
Manager gets his itemized statements into the mail on the first day of 
the month—without fail. 


This is possible because Elliott-Fisher completes all necessary book- 
keeping operations—posts ledger and journal, writes statements, etc.— 
at one time. Most important of all, the Elliott-Fisher machine proves 
the work as it is done. 


With Elliott-Fisher Equipment the Credit Vd . 





. . ELLIOTT - FISHER ] 
Manager one immediate reference to all MACHINES WILL: 
customers’ accounts. He sees at a glance 
what they bought, when they bought, i. por 2 line 
when and how much they pay, and their 2. Add and subtract in 
balances due ; any number of col- 
. umns up to 23. 
All overdue accounts are on view. 3. Write, add, and sub- 
tract simultaneously 
Ledgers are continually in balance. Py Rng operation 
Elliott-Fisher machines are adaptable to 4. — ae ee 
any system of accounting. ‘‘The Efficiency ances cross-wise. 
Credit Man” tells you how they can save 5. Write single or mul- 
, | tiple copies in any 
you time, work and money. required number. 
6. Write records, min- 
utes, etc., in sewed 
WE SEND IT FREE utes, ote. in 
ON REQUEST 

















ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


BRANCHES IN 100 PRINCIPAL CIT.ES 
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Flat Writing Surface Machines: Account ing Bookkeeping ~ Billing~ Recording 
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‘“*HE CAN’T BECOME OUR DEBTOR UNTIL 
HE PAYS YOUR BILL”’ 
This is the slogan of the Retail Merchants 


Credit Association of Los Angeles, and expresses 
the thought which should be endorsed by every 


member of the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association. If we all lived up to this principle 


we would not alone assist in collecting slow ac- 
counts, but cause the credit-seeking public to 
realize they must pay their bills promptly in 
order to keep their credit good. We recommend 
the adoption of the Los Angeles slogan by other 
local associations. 


YOU 


May be a merchant in a small town, but 
if you could absorb the thoughts of ten 
thousand other retailers, don’t you think 
it would help you? If you are not a member 
of the Retail Credit Men’s National Asso- 
ciation you are missing an opportunity. If 
you are a member, make your Association 
that much stronger by securing a new 
member. 


LOOK ABOUT YOU 


The fellow who has stepped out of the 
crowd and is forging ahead is the man who 
takes an interest in the organization of 
which he is a member, be they fraternal, 
civic, political or otherwise. Then why 
don’t you, as a credit man, be proud of your 
Association, and help build it by encourag- 
ing others to join. The surface has not 
been scratched; there are thousands wait- 
ing the invitation. Think, if every member 
sent in only one new member, it would 
mean twenty thousand. 


STATE CONFERENCES 


That the Board of Directors acted wisely when 
they voted at Detroit to encourage State or 
Reginal Conference is evidenced by the enthusi- 
asm and success of the conference held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Spokane, Wash., during Febru- 
ary. These conferences are not part of our estab- 
lished programme and no doubt next year they 
will be held in many States. 


DIRECTOR BROWN OFFERS GOOD 
SUGGESTION 


The Associated Retail Credit Men of Newark 
held their monthly meeting last night, and as 
Chairman of the Credit Department Methods 
Committee, I was in charge. 

A month ago we held a similar meeting at 
which time the Pittsburgh forms were on ex- 
hibition, and last night we had an exhibition of 
the forms used in the Newark establishments. 
A very spirited quiz and discussion took place 
after careful examination of the forms by the 
members present. In fact, it was nearly eleven 
o’clock before the meeting broke up. 

I would suggest that other local Associations 
follow this plan, and I am sure it will result in 
benefit, not only to themselves, but also to the 
National Association as well. 


IRVING C. BROWN. 





FINE FOR INSTALMENT COLLECTIONS 


By E. A. Gillespie, Credit Manager, Standard 
Furniture Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The idea of presenting you the enclosed card 
is prompted by the fact that I believe a system 
that has proven itself to the advantage of one 
firm, should be passed on to another; that they 
may possibly incorporate it in some way with the 
systems they are using, thereby conveying at 
least an idea if not a help. 

This card contains all the credit information, 
I believe, that is necessary for any credit or collec- 
tion department doing an instalment business, 
To those who use collection or a collector's card, 
the purpose will readily be recognized, and to 
those who are not using one, we offer it for 
criticism. 

By using this card we not only find it indis- 
pensable in anticipating payments the moments 
they are due, but we can determine with a degree 
of exact certainty, just how far a customer is in 
arrears, providing instalment terms are occa- 
sionally violated. 

The front of the card is used exclusively for the 
balance and payments. On the back, which is 
blank, we have a complete report of the working 
of the account—dates statements or letters are 
mailed, and dates the collector calls and the re- 
port of his visit. 

By using this card our losses last year were 
reduced to a minimum. 
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Speedy and accurate 


HE two big department store essentials today 
are speed and accuracy. 


The credit office must be in instant communica- 
tion with all departments. 


With the National Electric Credit System the 
sales person phones the inquiry. The O. K. 
comes back like a flash—electrically stamped on 
the sales-slip. 


It puts the credit office in direct, complete, and 
immediate control of all authorizations. Every- 
body’s time is saved. Minutes are clipped to 
seconds. Customers are pleased. Sales are 
rapid. Aisles are clear. 


It is the speediest credit system yet invented. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
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THE VALUE OF A CHARGE ACCOUNT 


By FreEp E. KuNKEL, Woodward Building Washington, D. C. 


Of all goods sold by retail merchants only a 
small percentage is paid for at the time of sale. 
The balance is charged to the credit of numerous 
customers. A large department store has any- 
where from fifty thousand to two hundred thou- 
sand charge accounts. What does this mean 
from the standpoint of scientific analysis and in- 
vestigation of the charge account? 

THE LAW oF AVERAGES 

It means that by taking advantage of the prin- 
ciples of Crepitr that retail merchants can in- 
crease their volume of business. Credit makes 
it possible for the retailer to operate his business 
like insurance companies—on the law of averages. 
And since the credit volume of business in the 
United States is vastly in excess of the amount of 
capital in circulation, it follows that the credit 
manager who is best informed about the law of 
humanics and governs himself accordingly, is the 
manager who keeps his store out of bankruptcy. 

Successful credit management is a difficult job, 
because it depends so much on the ability of the 
credit manager to satisfy and handle human 
beings in a business building way. It is no easy 
task to standardize the activities of people and 
to define certain laws of human action. Yet the 
credit manager must accomplish this task if he 
would be successful as a credit man. 

Every credit manager should study the human 
beings which compose his clientele and find the 
motives which lead people to buy on credit, to 
pay their bills promptly, or to delay payment, to 
make complaints, to return goods, etc. The 
more motives he can find out and organize into the 
law of averages to help him, the more successful 
he will be as a credit man. It will swell the net 
profits of the store by increasing the volume of 
business and so the turnover. 


REPEAT BUSINESS Pays 

Everybody knows that it is the repeat business 
which pays. Those who buy for cash go where 
they please and move from place to place in 
response to curiosity or bargain hunting. The 
credit customer gives nearly his entire trade in a 
given line to one store where he carries a charge 
account. This makes the customer think of that 
store as his store. He trades there regularly, 
comes to know the credit manager, the sales 
force and the management personally, and gener- 
ally gets better service as a result. 

Credit costs money, but it is a good invest- 
ment. Like advertising, window displays, store 
cleanliness and attractiveness, it is an item of 
expense, but it pays dividends, provided, of 
course, credit is judiciously handled and em- 
ployed in business building. Credit granting in- 
evitably helps the retailer’s business by increas- 
ing the consumer’s purchases. Retail credit is in 
fact based upon the immediate advantage which 
such credit granting will bring to the retailer. 

Credit sales average larger than cash sales per 
person. The account is more easily handled and 
the customer feels free to buy more at one time 
or at various times since the unpleasantness of 
parting with ready cash is thus postponed. 
Credit sales also mean reduced selling expense 


for the same reason, since more sales can be made 
in the same time to the same person than cash 
sales. 

The cash customer is likely to register more 
objections and to require more sales effort than 
the charge customer. He is also likely to register 
more complaints as well as call for more ad- 
justments. 

Credit develops confidence in the store. It 
builds up good-will. The credit customer by ar- 
ranging for a charge account confers an honor 
upon the store by expressing a desire to trade 
there regularly and concentrate his purchases in 
that one store. 


How OnE Account Was Lost 


Some years ago a man who was just starting 
up in business went to a large department store 
to buy an office rug and some other articles. He 
saw the credit manager and got credit on the 
purchases. Feeling well satisfied, a few months 
later he asked the credit man for a charge ac- 
count on clothes for his wife and family. The 
credit man was wary and tied strings to the open- 
ing of the account. The proposed customer never 
opened the account. That was three years ago. 
All the merchandise that has ever been bought 
from that store in the meanwhile has been on a 
strictly cash basis, and very little of that. 

Most of that man’s business went to two other 
stores, dealing in men’s and women’s clothing, 
who gave him credit without too many strings 
tied to the account and without a lot of red tape. 
All of this business the department store could 
have had as a result of the first credit trans- 
action, but the credit manager could not envision 
the future of that account and stuck to his dried- 
up rules and regulations instead of displaying 
business-building initiative. 

Of course, in order to keep credit sound, care 
must be taken to allow its privileges only to re- 
sponsible persons who can pay, and then to follow 
them up closely to make sure they do pay regu- 
larly. But this is a credit problem more par- 
ticularly falling under Credit Education. The 
object of this article is to emphasize the value of 
a charge account as a business building factor. 


PuTTING CREDIT ON A SCIENTIFIC BAsIs 


It is only within late years that the granting 
of credit has been begun to be put on somewhat 
of a scientific basis, due to organization of the 
activities of credit men. It has not yet, however, 
assumed the dignity of a science. But the work 
of the best managed credit departments is now 
conducted with a thoroughness of method and 
certainty of results which characterizes scientific 
processes in other lines of scientific office and 
factory management. 

The value of a charge account should be as- 
sessed upon the following basis: 

(1) Opening the Charge Account: 
The First Step in Selling the Store's 
Service—Selling Credit. 

(2) Credit Limits: 
Limiting the Account to a Safe Credit 
Risk. 
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(3) Studying the Charge Account: 

Keeping the Charge Account Sold, Paid- 
Up and Active. 

(4) Business Building through Charge Accounts: 
Using Personal Contact as the entering 
wedge, in person and by mail. 

(5) Service: 

Credit Authorization 
charge-deliveries. 





charge-takes and 


THE ADVANTAGES OF CREDIT 

Credit undoubtedly stabilizes the business of 
retailing. It enables the merchant to estimate 
the amount of his future sales and to buy accord- 
ingly, because charge customers are mostly repeat 
customers. Cash customers are sporadic—they 
buy when and where they please, according to 
price and the amount of cash on hand. 

Credit, being a convenience to the customer, 
tends to increase the volume of business, since he 
may frequently buy on credit when if he had to 
pay cash he would hold off. Increased sales 
mean increased turnover of capital and mer- 
chandise. This means more profits to the store. 
Increased profits make up for the cost of keeping 
a charge system and any loss which may result 
in connection therewith. 

The charge account brings customers into the 
store who find it annoying to pay cash with every 
purchase, and who prefer to make monthly or 
other settlement of purchases. And merchants 
continue the charge and credit system because 
by so doing they can be more successful in 
business. 

Charge accounts enlarge sales to individuals 
because the majority of retail purchasers re- 
strict their credit purchases to a few stores in a 
given line and they are not as likely to scatter 
their purchases over a number of stores. Women 
as the chief retail purchasers, appreciate the con- 
venience of a charge account. 





A SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS 

The charge account may be looked upon then 
as a SERVICE granted customers and maintained 
for the purpose of enlarging business. The re- 
tailer, with sufficient capital, continues to allow 
goods to be charged and paid for at the end of 
the month. The rest is up to the credit manager. 
Charge accounts, properly handled, mean thou- 
sands of dollars of sales in a single year. 

If the service becomes too expensive by reason 
of poor credit risks or poor collections, the fault 
lies with the credit department. The average 
retailer who looks upon the credit department as 
an opportunity for making a sale which might 
otherwise not be made, has the right point of 
view. The credit man who fails to evaluate his 
charge accounts is not worthy the name of credit 
manager. 


Tue Cost oF A CHARGE ACCOUNT 

And since it costs money to put a charge ac- 
count on the books, it pays to keep it there as 
long as possible—ten, twenty or thirty years, or 
a lifetime, if possible. Nothing should be im- 
possible to the credit manager. He should, in 
fact, go over his charge accounts and develop a 
graphic chart of the age of his charge accounts, 
based upon the table on next page. 

Such a table and chart, kept from year to year, 
enables the wise credit manager to sum up his 
Situation, enables him to visualize where he 





stands, and what he is doing toward business- 
building. It offers some interesting facts for 
study. 
USING THE CHARGE ACCOUNT AS 
A BUSINESS-BUILDER 

The credit manager can also use the charge 
account to make friends through the collection 
letters which he writes, or credit letters, or busi- 
ness-getters. By arranging and classifying his 
accounts, he can undertake constructive credit 
management. If the credit man will view the 
charge account as a personal contact with cus- 
tomers which makes for friendly relations, his 
letters will all be written in the proper vein. It 
is to be remembered that sales to a charge cus- 
tomer are about twice what they are to a cash 
customer on a shopping expedition. 

In order to keeping the customer using his 
charge account, the credit manager must be 
prompt in his collections, since a customer whose 
account is in arrears is likely to carry his trade 
elsewhere. By keeping in close touch with such 
accounts the shrewd credit man can not only 
secure settlement but keep the business. 

To keep the customer sold the credit manager 
may plan a regular campaign to be used against 
a certain class of customers, aimed at keeping 
that customer in the active accounts. A series 
of letters can be sent out, the party called up on 
the ’phone, advertising folders, sales circular let- 
ters or trade circulars mailed regularly, and other 
methods worked out, all of which have their 
psychological sales influence in keeping that par- 
ticular customer sold. 


OVERSELLING CHARGE ACCOUNTS 

While it is an excellent scheme to keep the cus- 
tomer using the charge account, the temptation 
to overbuy is always present when one carries 
a charge account, so that the credit manager 
must be quick to see both ends of the horn of the 
dilemma with which he may be faced. In selling 
credit in the initial interview the customer must 
be impressed with his obligation to settle accord- 
ing to the terms of the account. Thereafter, the 
credit manager in analyzing his accounts must 
make provision for a column to include ‘‘oversold’’ 
accounts. And he must watch these accounts 
carefully. 

SECURING NEW CHARGE ACCOUNTS 

In order to secure new customers, not on the 
books, it may be well to solicit charge accounts 
among a selected clientele. This may be accomp- 
lished in several ways. The credit manager may 
send out a form letter to charge accounts of a 
certain selected class, asking for the names of 
three possible ‘“‘charge’’ customers not now deal- 
ing with his store. This may provide a fertile 
list of names. Or he may simply take a telephone 
directory and select the names of suburban resi- 
dents to compile a mailing list. This list, after 
it is checked with his accounts, may then be 
used to solicit new charge accounts. 


PREPARING ForM LETTERS 

Business letter writing is an art. The credit 
manager should not plunge into form letter 
writing until he has made a thorough study of 
letter writing as applied to direct mail adver- 
tising, since when he undertakes a form-letter 
campaign of any kind he imperils his charge ac- 
counts. Whether it be a collection or credit 
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letter, a sales or advertising letter, he cannot be 
too careful to embody only the right kind of 
human interest which will make that form letter 
pay. Postage, time and labor in printing, filling- 
in and mailing is much too costly to be wasted 
on inexperience. 


CHARGE Accounts, 1920 

Of 1 year’s continuous standing 

Of 2 years’ continuous standing 

Of 3 years’ continuous standing 

Of 4 years’ continuous standing 

Etc., up to the oldest charge account on the books 


An article in the February issue of Postage, a 
magazine devoted to direct-mail advertising and 


selling, pp. 52-53, criticises a letter sent out by 


the credit manager of Bloomingdale Brothers, 
which is well worth reading. (Postage, 18 East 
18th St., N. Y. C.) 


Credit Limits 
$50 $100 $150 $200 $250 and up Total 


2898 2765 2301 1208 1005 
1601 1798 1403 1120 987 
976 874 776 651 501 
171 342 356 302 198 


Total 








Why Worry — 


He can’t enjoy the scenery, the climate, our hospitality, or even peace 
of mind—until 


YOU ARE PAID! 


Provided—you send your bill to the 


RETAIL MERCHANTS CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


The merchant owned, live-wire Los Angeles unit of the National 


300-310 I. W. HELLMAN BUILDING 


LOS ANGELES 


Complete Collection Service 


RATES—Twenty-five per cent of amount collected 





“He can’t become our debtor until he pays your bill” 


if he wemt to. . . « « « 


Southern California? 








HAD VALUABLE KNOWLEDGE 


“Beg pardon, sir, but you have it in your power 
to do me a great favor, and one that I will gladly 
repay,” said a stranger who entered the business 


offices of a bankrupt. 


“I? I am afraid you have made a mistake. 
I am of no use to anybody,” said the bankrupt. 
“T have just failed for half a million, and with no 


assets.”’ 


“So I heard.” 


“You knew it, and yet you say I can be of 


service to you?” 
“Yes, sir; I beg you will not refuse. 


“But what can a miserable bankrupt like me 


do for anyone?’”’ 


“TI want you to tell me, sir, how you got so 


much credit?” 





INDIANAPOLIS ISSUES WARNING 


Look out for a slick check worker who operated 
in Indianapolis. The best description we can get 
of him is that he is a man of about 5 feet 2 inches, 
rather stocky built, foreign cast countenance, 
very neatly dressed. 

He presented certified checks drawn on the 
Chatham Phoenix National Bank of New York, 
certified in the usual way, the certification being 
signed by Ralph Layman, cashier. 

In each instance the check was for $65.00, 
payable to Benjamin J. Lescourt, signed by 
Phillip E. Burton. His scheme is to buy from 
$10.00 to $20.00 and get the balance in cash. 

He presented a passport made out in due form 
containing his photograph. 
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THE PATIENTS OF THE CREDIT MEN 


By FRANK M. WILSON 
Credit Manager McLendon Hardware Co. 
Waco, Texas. 


Mr. President and Fellow Associates: 

The subject that I wish to discuss with you 
today is, ‘‘The Patients of the Credit Men.” 
Please do not confuse the ‘‘brand”’ of patients 
that I am going to discuss. I wish to speak of 
PATIENTS, and not PATIENCE. Of the latter, 
everyone of you possess much, else you would be 
disqualified as a credit man. The former you all 
have many of, by reason of the fact that you are 
a credit man. 

The very term ‘‘Patients’’ carries with it the 
significance of someone who is sick, so it is*this 
commercially sick brother I am going to try to 
discuss with you today. It is certainly no new 
idea that I advance when I say the world sick 
commercially, for that is the remark that prefaces 
most every speech on every subject and on every 
occasion. It is my purpose to bring this thought 
a little closer to home, so I say that business in 
Waco is sick today. Not that the business firms 
themselves are sick, for they are only complain- 
ing a little, brought about largely, I think, by 
association with these sick patients that I wish 
to discuss, but it is their customers who are 
ailing. They are infected with a disease we might 
here term ‘‘Commercial Smallpox,’ the vac- 
cination law being neglected, and the credit man 
is the chief nurse and attendant at the bedside 
of the patient, with no enviable responsibility 
placed upon him by his firm to see that the 
patient is followed safely through the convales- 
cent period, on to final recovery and found at 
last to be a genuine booster for the house or firm 
that was only recently manifesting so much in- 
terest in his financial health condition. 

The epidemic in Waco, as in most localities, 
fastens upon two distinct classes which I will 
discuss briefly, the farmer and the unemployed 
city man. Waco, located as she is, in the very 
center of the richest of the rich cotton States of 
the south, is dependent largely upon the cotton 
farmer for her success. When the cotton farmer, 
the Waco merchant’s debtor, fails, Waco suffers. 
Our*merchants have always credited the farmer 
and carried his account until fall—oftentimes 
longer. Prevailing prices and crop conditions 
through the year govern largely the purchases of 
the farmer. Like all others, the farmer finds 
himself groping in the dark with the upheavel 
brought about by post-war conditions. The high 
cost of production of cotton followed by the 
sudden slump in prices, was the quake that 
brought the already rocking house tumbling 
down on his shoulders. He now stands stupified, 
bewildered and sickened by the shock and some- 

what angered, his wrath kindling toward the 
merchant more than anybody else. He holds 
his cotton for a high price and fails to meet his 
obligations, at the same time he comes asking for 
more credit, and on Waco merchants falls the 
very heavy burden and the credit man is the 
doctor. So much for this class of our patients. 

Now, the second class, and probably the most 
affected class, is the city man, many of whom are 
unemployed at this time. He needs the profes- 
sional services of the Doctor more than the former 


class. The great demand for labor during the 
war brought about by the young men of our city 
giving up their jobs and going out to fight for 
Humanity, together with the prevailing high 
wages which accompanied the demand, brought 
to Waco the men from the farm to take the places 
of these young soldiers. These farmers were in 
nearly every case inefficient, untrained and unfit 
for the places in the business world. When the 
war was over and the boys came back, these men 
from the farm were asked to give up their places 
to the boys who had made short work of the job 
over seas, partly from patriotic reasons and 
partly because of the much higher degree of ef- 
ficiency in the boys. Now, because of the dis- 
couraging farming conditions, these unemployed 
refuse to go back to the farm, and many others 
from the farm, for the same reason, have aban- 
doned the old farm, deluded by the fallacy that 
life is easier and better in the city, and so they 
are trying to live in Waco, some with three-quar- 
ter-time employment, some half employment, and 
some no employment at all. This class wants 
credit, but offers no collateral save honesty and 
promises to pay their debts as soon as they can 
get work. Many of them are honest, but to the 
average credit man there is but little difference 
between the man that would if he could but 
can’t, and the man that could if he would but 
won’t. These two classes are awfully sick now. 
But they will in course of time be sound and well 
again, especially if they receive the right kind of 
treatment and nursing from the credit men. 

The day has passed when the Doctor bleeds 
the patient to make him well, although it becomes 
necessary in many cases to display the big knife 
in order to scare him just a little bit in certain 
stages of his ailment. No one is benefited in that 
process, however; the patient dies. Anybody 
can bury one, but it takes a Doctor to pull him 
through his illness O. K. This is a day of physic- 
ing, possibly a little bit of osteopathy or chiro- 
practics, and the credit man is called upon to 
exercise his healing abilities as never before. 
There is a scrupulous debtor who may be per- 
suaded to buy conservatively and to pay a little 
on account frequently. There is the unscrupu- 
lous debtor who is inclined to bluster a little bit 
and argue saying he has paid four prices for what 
he has purchased, etc. The first of these needs 
only a mild purgative, possibly only a laxative, 
while the latter needs a very strong purgative— 
say Croton Oil or Acrid Salts, or some kindred 
physic to bring him around all right. But, above 
all, this is an unusual opportunity for extending 
the good will of the house. The advancement or 
decline in popularity of the house depends now 
as never before largely on the credit man. The 
harassed debtor must be met in a friendly, co- 
operative spirit and be given all the assistance 
that is in keeping with good sound mercantile 
business. 

Good advice is not the least of the assistance 
that should be rendered. To hold a man down, 
as we say, instead of extending him more credit, 
will help to put him on his feet again. Help 
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him in that spirit to make him feel that there is 
one house that is his friend. 

It is in these trying times that collective effort 
will accomplish more than individual effort, and 
I feel that the merchants of Waco are well organ- 
ized for the present business stress. It is a time 
for business confidence, a time for friendly inter- 
course to combat the peculiar mental attitude 
the world has today. It is in these co-operative 
meetings, like this today, that we gain confidence 
in an interchange of ideas. I feel that in our 
splendid Retail Merchants Association, with Mr. 
C. C. Lewis at the helm, and with our great 
Credit Men’s Association, with such a man as 
Mr. Mitchell directing its course, that Waco will 
pull through it all with flying colors. 


DETROIT SAYS 


A man working under the name of R. H. Mark- 
ham has trimmed merchants in Cleveland and 
Detroit, using a check drawn on the Pearl- 
Market Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio, by The Steubing 
Truck Co., W. Chas. Woods, Treasurer. 

These checks have been returned ‘‘no account”’ 
by the bank. It looks as though this man was 
headed west. 

MONTGOMERY STOPS JONES 

Referring to Robt. W. Jones, as shown on page 
10 of the February issue of the Credit World. 
We are advised that this man is now in custody 
in Montgomery, Ala., and would suggest that if 
any members are interested in him that they 
communicate with Bodeker’s Detective Agency 
of this city Merchants Credit Association. 


NOTICE FROM CUSHING, OKLA. 

Regular form pay checks of the Pure Oil Com- 
pany, of this city, have been printed. Checks 
are drawn on the First National Bank of Cushing. 
This company carries no account there. In 
lower left hand corner is notation ‘‘Must be in- 
dorsed by Pure Oil Co.’’ Rubber stamp ‘Pure 
Oil Co.’ used for signature. One sixty-dollar 
check reported to have been cashed in Drum- 
right. 


NOTICE FROM COLORADO 


Please be on the look-out for one Tom DeVault, 
Goodrich, Colo., who was formerly of Fruita and 
Clifton, Colo.; 5 feet 5 inches in height, estimated 
weight 160 pounds, bald headed, sandy hair and 
heavy mustache; not free of speech, but has no 
brogue; was wearing black suit with white stripes 
running up and down; walks pigeon-toed; always 
eats resting face on left hand; does not use knife 
and fork, but spoon; wears No. 7 shoes; very 
poor penman. Alleged to have given mortgage 
to the Goodrich State Bank for 103 head of cattle 
when he only had 24 head; also left an open ac- 
count of $267.19, Disappeared Saturday, Febru- 
ary 12th, 1921. 

J. E. THOMAS 

A party, said to be Mr. J. E. Thomas and repre- 
senting himself as connected with the Capper 
Publication of Topeka, Kansas, has been re- 
ported in Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana and Ne- 
braska. The Capper Co. are anxious to learn his 
address, and if any member knows him, we re- 
quest you to notify the National Office. 


WITH SECRETARY WOODLOCK IN OHIO 

CINCINNATI—The Credit Men held a special 
meeting on February 21st. Mr. R. K. Chapman 
presided, and it was evident that while not as 
large as some other Associations, the Credit Men 
of the Queen City were becoming very active. 
We look for a large increase under the leadership 
of Mr. Chapman, the efficient Secretary of their 
Local Bureau, and Mr. Knapp, Credit Manager 
of Mabley & Carew, Department Store. 

CHILLICOTHE—We have had only one 
member in Chillicothe, Mr. Gailbreath, Manager 
of the Local Credit Bureau, and a surprise was 
in store for Secretary Woodlock, when he found 
a Noon-day Meeting with over fifty merchants, 
all members of the Local Credit Association, in 
attendance. The merchants are enthusiastic re- 
garding co-operation on Credits, and we secured 
a number of new members for the National at 
this meeting. It is expected more will follow. 

TOLEDO—Toledo had a large and interesting 
meeting on February 24, under the leadership of 
Mr. W. S. Johnson, Credit Manager of the Lions 
Store, and Mr. S. J. Nestor, Secretary of the 
Merchants Credit Bureau. This Association is 
making rapid progress. They have a thoroughly 
organized Credit Exchange Bureau and will 
shortly put on a membership drive in which they 
expect to bring their National membership up 
to 150. They also plan sending several delegates 
to the Houston Convention. Secretary Wood- 
lock’s*‘Quiz’’lat the meeting created much interest. 

CAN TON—This city had an excellent Noon- 
day Meeting on February 25th. Through the 
efforts of Mr. Blakemore, Secretary of the Mer- 
chants Credit Exchange, we secured ten members 
for the National, and expect to double this num- 
ber in a short time. The merchants are now 
working upon a consolidation of the two sources 
from which they now obtain Credit information. 
Secretary Woodlock had a talk with J. H. Kenney, 
of Kenney Bros., one of the leading stores, and 
was much impressed with his ideas on credit 
matters, particularly his insistence upon terms 
being rigidly enforced. 

AKRON—Trade conditions may have affected 
the rubber industry of Akron, but it has not 
taken the pep out of the Credit Men of that city. 
On February 25th they held the best meeting in 
their history, and Secretary Woodlock stated it 
was the largest and best of the six he had at- 
tended during the week. 

E. J. Hurcomb, of the M. O’Neil Co., started 
this association two years ago, and has every 
reason to feel proud of the success that has 
crowned his efforts to get the Credit Granters of 
Akron together. A membership drive is now 
being conducted, and already ten applications 
have been secured. 

Before the Credit Association was organized 
the stores paid little attention to prompt pay- 
ments, but in the past year the percentage of 
collections has been increased. 

After an interesting musical programme and a 
talk by Secretary Woodlock, a ‘‘Quiz’’ was con- 
ducted by Mr. T. J. Chapman, of the Northern 
Ohio, T. & L., who is President of the Local 
Association 

Mr. Dexter, of the B. Goodrich Co., who is an 
enthusiastic worker in the wholesale association, 
gave an interesting talk. 

A delegation of fifteen Credit Men and ladies 
from Cleveland were in attendance. 
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OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


By G. C. DRIVER 
Credit Manager, The May Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is an honor to be asked to discuss before 
credit men and credit women, this assembly being 
far above the average, the subject, ‘“Opening an 
Account,”’ and particularly do I feel complimented 
as the Chairman has said that the subject must 
be covered within twelve minutes. 

Pleasing personality is a desirable asset of the 
man who receives an application for an account. 
Be cordial. Greet your customer with a smile. 
When she is at your desk attend to her only, and 
if she is at ease physically she will more nearly be 
at ease mentally. See that she does not stand up, 
but is comfortably seated. This may seem to be 
an indefinite point to make but I believe it is a 
good one. 

Pardon a personal reference this early, but the 
establishment with which I am connected has 
provided a suite of private offices into which each 
of the applicants for accounts are ushered and 
the customer or anyone accompanying her is 
seated in this office and all transactions are 
strictly private. 

Make an effort at the start to gain your cus- 
tomer’s confidence, and she will soon tell you, 
freely, enough to make you have confidence in 
her. Ask your questions in a straightforward, 
businesslike manner. Ask them in such a way 
as to impress the customer with the fact that 
you know your business. Some men are so 
apologetical in their manner of asking questions 
that instead of pleasing, they offend. 

In the opening of an account, bear in mind the 
closing of an account; meaning, that hereafter 
we are to collect to cover the credit which you 
have granted. Be as liberal as may be consistent 
with good judgment and in line with the policy 
of your house, but use extreme care in putting a 
charge on the ledger, and you will find that it is 
all the more easily taken off the ledger. 

It is easier to grant than to decline credit, but 
acredit man cannot follow the line of least resist- 
ance if he expects to be successful and if he ex- 
pects to best serve the interests of his employer, 
and likewise also best serve, in many instances, 
the interests of the customer. Many customers 
formerly good cash patrons are driven from the 
store because a credit man hasn’t the backbone 
to graciously decline their account, but instead 
lets them load up beyond their ability to pay 
with subsequent disastrous results. 

Our elder brother, the wholesale credit man, 
has formulated as a basis for credit three ‘‘C’s”’: 
character, capacity and capital. Let us similarly 
adopt as a general basis for credit three ‘“‘R’s’’: 
respectability, reliability and responsibility. Re- 
spectability corresponding with character; re- 
liability corresponding with capacity, and _ re- 
sponsibility corresponding with capital. 

Some of my patient listeners have now prob- 
ably formulated another alignment of the 
alphabet, three ‘‘B’s’”’: Be Brief, Brother. 

The dictionary defines optimism as follows: 
A disposition to take the most hopeful view. I 
am depending upon optimism to see me through 
this speech. 

To name the cardinal points to be covered in 





taking an application for an account is simply 
repeating what you all know, but we so soon get 
careless about many of them that they can bear 
repeating. We should have in our credit records 
specific data as to the following: 

Name. 

Residence address. 

Business and business address. 

References. 

Bank. 

Whether property owner or renter 

Salary or income. 

1. It is imperative that you always get the 
name in full. S. Smith is no identity, but Samuel 
Franklin Smith, or at least, Samuel F. Smith, is 
specific enough to identify the account which be- 
comes only too often necessary in the case of a 
skip or enforcing the collection of a past due ac- 
count. The matter of obtaining a full name, 
ladies and gentlemen, is simply a matte: of de- 
termination and training. 

2. Residence Address. 

Insist upon having the specific address, mean- 
ing the exact street number, east or west, north 
or south. . If an apartment house, the suite num- 
ber, and do not accept an indefinite address, such 
as corner of Maple Avenue and E. 105th Street. 
This kind of an address carries with it the search- 
ing of four corners, meaning the waste of time of 
your delivery clerk and increasing the possibility 
of non-delivery of mail. thus in many instances 
annoying your customer and possibly resulting 
in actual financial loss later. 

Let me remind you here to be sure to ascertain 
how long the customer has resided at the present 
address and how long he or she may have re- 
sided at the former address. This will, of course, 
act as a guide in determining whether or not the 
account may be desirable. 

3. Business and Business Address. 

Obtain specifically the character of the posi- 
tion which the customer holds. If employed by 
a large corporation, obtain specifically the exact 
department in which he or she is located, and if 
possible, the name of their immediate superior. 

4. References. 

Under this heading it is customary, of course, 
for the applicant for credit, if an account has 
been established elsewhere, to submit the names 
of the stores where their bills have been paid 
promptly, and at this juncture the credit asso- 
ciation becomes an important factor as the in- 
vestigation made by the association is to cover 
the entire trade and is not limited only to the 
houses where the applicant has paid bills 
promptly. 

Under this heading of references it is also of 
extreme importance, and I think this is often 
overlooked, to obtain the name of two relatives 
or two close friends, not that these names are to 
be considered particularly in arriving at a basis 
for credit, but to be used for the purpose of 
tracing a customer after they shall have changed 
their address without notification to the credit 
office. So often an employer is not posted as to 
the new location of the ex-employee. 
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5. Bank. 

I believe that all of the houses follow the cus- 
tom of obtaining the name of the bank with which 
the prospective customer deals, but frankly, my 
experience has been in handling retail accounts 
that a bank reference is of little value, and in this 
connection I might say that the blame does not 
attach to the bank. They are, of course, flooded 
with inquiries, and about all they can say is that 
he or she has an account. In the handling of 
large amounts, however, and where the credit 
man will take the time and trouble to interview 
the bank personally, it has been my experience 
that information of vital importance is to be 
gained. . 

We often are given a savings account as a 
reference, but with rare exceptions, this is of no 
value. Some savings institutions, however, upon 
presentation of an order signed by their depositor, 
will give you information sufficiently specific to 
be worth while. 

6. Whether property owner or renter. 

It would hardly become me to discuss this item 
in detail. If the home, with sufficient equity, is 
owned by the customer the risk automatically 
becomes legitimate unless there is an amount of 
undesirable credit information. 

This does not mean, however, that a man who 
rents his home is not entitled to credit. There 
are many men who instead of investing their 
money in a home invest it in stable enterprises 
from which they receive accordingly a larger re- 
turn on their money. 

7. Salary or income. 

A great many credit men when they reach this 
point get cold feet, and justly so. However, 
unless there is sufficiently specific data other wise 
obtained, you simply have to get this information, 
and a tactful credit man can do it. 

If the applicant is the wife of a laboring man 
and you say to her, ‘“‘I don’t suppose you would 
object to telling me about what your husband 
makes,’’ and if he makes a good salary, as has 
been the case for the last several years with the 
laboring class, she will be glad to tell you, and it 
is only in rare cases of this kind that you are com- 
pelled to ask of the employment manager this 
confidential information. 

Then going up the scale a bit; if the applicant 
is the wife of a senior clerk or semi-official, or a 
man in the class above manual labor and you ask 
her this question, ‘‘Would you care to indicate to 
me the approximate income of your husband,” 
she usually gives you the information you want. 

Needless to say, if a man’s standing in the 
community is established and his credit rating is 
fixed, being the president or vice-president of a 
bank or holding some such similar position it is 
absurd to ask any question concerning income. 

In going over these matters, the credit man, of 
course, can easily obtain without much effort 
whether or not the applicant is married, whether 
the applicant is a minor, whether the wife is 
living separate from the husband or whether there 
is any domestic difficulty. There are various 
such and similar items which develop during the 
course of the interview with the customer which 
should be borne in mind and put into the record, 
as they may be a determining factor. 

In outlining the above I have had in mind par- 
ticularly a straight open retail 30-day account. 
Ot course, on business accounts or on contract 
accounts there are usually specific terms to be 





agreed upon, and where furniture and house- 
hold goods may be sold under chattel mortgage 
plan signature of the customer is obtained in 
addition to the usual down payment and investj- 
gation made practically along the same lines as 
on the open account. I might add, at this point, 
that some credit men when they obtain a mort- 
gage on chattels do not interest themselves largely 
as to the desirability of the risk otherwise which, 
of course, you all know, is a serious mistake. 

There are two or more points not outlined above 
which I now desire to emphasize. Always obtain 
the signature of the applicant; if a man, you get 
his own name, of course; if a woman, you get her 
to sign her own name, for example, Mary Eliza- 
beth Jones, also in brackets Mrs. William Jones. 
This signature serves as a check upon real estate 
ownership. Is good when it is necessary to com- 
pare signatures on sales checks, particularly on 
fraud purchases, and also it serves you well when 
in doubt as to the signature on a bank check pre- 
sented by the customer who you may not happen 
to know personally. Finally, it obviates any pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding later in case Mr. or 
Mrs. deny having made the application. 

‘‘Guarantees.’’ Ladies and gentlemen: At the 
write-off time, that hasa sweet musical sound, ‘‘Get 
Them, Get Them.’ If we are persistent in in- 
sisting upon acceptable guarantees where the 
moral risk is good, but the financial risk is light, 
you can take on an additional amount of business 
with the resultant negligible loss. Frankly it is 
only in rare cases we actually collect from the 
guarantor, but because we do hold a guarantee 
the debtor makes good. 

In opening accounts, particularly when the 
applications are made by the ladies, bear in mind 
that there are two classes; sensitive and super- 
sensitive. Sensitive, where you get by without 
an outburst. Super-sensitive, where you have an 
outburst but get by. 

In large establishments where the credit man- 
ager cannot interview the applicant personally, 
it is vital that the credit man or application clerk 
note on the credit record his impression of the 
applicant. You can use any signal that you may 
desire; for example: VG, for very good; G, for 
good; F, for fair, and P for poor. 

At this point let me urge upon you the desir- 
ability of selecting your application clerks with 
great care. They should have excellent disposi- 
tion, be of the higher type, and be able to read 
character well. 

Please remember when interviewing a customer 
that it is really not so much what you say as 
how you say it, but brother and but sister, get the 
information that you actually need while the 
customer is at your desk. Fix it now and for all 
times. There is in this procedure less sting than 
if you skimp now and are forced to hold up goods 
later for lack of information. 

As to the amount of information that it may 
be necessary to obtain varies somewhat according 
to the conditions existing in different localities; 
in the larger cities it is, of course, essential that 
full and complete credit data be obtained and 
filed in the record, whereas, in the smaller places, 
owing to the personal knowledge and acquaint- 
anceship of the credit man, this specific data is 
not so imperative. 

A troublesome trial of the credit man is the ap- 
plication that is not made in person; that is, a 
request over the telephone for an account, or 
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where the customer is in the store but is too busy 
to go to the credit office. In each case it usually 
means the quick delivery of a purchase—making 
it doubly difficult—but as these cases are in the 
minority we can only exercise patience. The 
point, however, is this: It is necessary that un- 
usual care be given to the investigation of such 
cases, due to both the limited time and the fact 
that there is always the possibility of not having 
correct name, address or references. 

In closing, permit me to state that there are 
two controlling factors in the ‘“‘Opening. of an 
Account.” 

First. The information you _ desire to get. 

Second. How to get the desired information. 

I thank you. 

OHIO HOLDS STATE CONFERENCE 

OF RETAIL CREDIT MEN 


Immediately after the Detroit Convention the 
Ohio delegates met and formed a State conference 
group, electing Mr. J. H. Truesdale of Youngs- 
town, Chairman, and E. J. Hurcomb of M. O'Neil 
Co., Akron, Secretary. Through the efforts of 
these officers the first Ohio State Conference was 
held at Columbus, on February 23rd. It was a 
great success; everyone felt they were well repaid 
for the expense of attending. Mr. Truesdale 
proved to be an excellent presiding officer. 

Credit men and ladies from the following cities 
were in attendance: Cleveland, Toledo, Akron, 
Cincinnati, Chillicothe, Springfield, Dayton and 
Columbus. The largest delegation was that from 
Cleveland, headed by W. H. Gray, winner of 1920 
membership trophy. 

Mr. W. B. McConnell, of Pittsburgh, State 
Chairman of Pennsylvania, was present gather- 
ing ideas for the Pennsylvania Conference. Na- 
tional Secretary Woodlock was also present. 

Following is the programme: 

It was decided to make the Conference Group 
a permanent feature, and Mr. E. J. Hurcomb, of 
M. O’Neil Co., Akron, was chosen chairman, with 
Mr. W. H. Gray, of Cleveland, secretary. Cleve- 
land was selected as place for next meeting. The 
papers read showed much thought and study, and 
the “Quiz’’ conducted by Secretary Woodlock 
proved very interesting. 





NATIONAL DIRECTOR LARSON’S 
CAR STOLEN 


Martin Larson, of Shriver-Johnson Co., Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., reports the loss of his automobile. 
Described as follows: Marmon, Model 1920; 
car number 7200388; flaw in front frame, right 
side, below front door. Stolen March Ist. Any 
information regarding this should be sent at once 
to Mr. Larson or the National Office. 

H. VICTOR WRIGHT INSTRUCTS 
CREDIT CLASS 


Mr. H. Victor Wright, Secretary of Brock & 
Co., Jewelers, Los Angeles, and Past President 
of the Retail Credit Men’s National Association 
discussed the ‘‘Retail Credit Man, Duties and 
Qualifications” to the Class in Retail Credits and 
Collections, held under the auspices of the Los 
Angeles Association at their Meeting, February 
23rd. Mr. Wright is an expert on credit matters, 
and covered every angle of the subject in a man- 
ner that brought home to those attending the 
Possibilities of the credit manager’s position. 







NEW YORK PASSES RESOLUTIONS ON 
RESIGNATION OF FREDERICK W. 
WALTER WHO GOES TO BAILEY 

COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


At a meeting of the members of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of New York City, Inc., held 
February 15th, 1921, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, Frederick W. Walter has been 
actively identified with every movement inaugu- 
rated by this Association for the betterment of 
conditions in the domain of retail credits; and 

Whereas, his activity in this respect has been 
manifested as a member of the membership com- 
mittee, and more particularly in the painstaking 
and unselfish work which he has done as a mem- 
ber of the Educational Committee; and 

Whereas, he is about to resign his membership 
in order to assume the duties of his chosen pro- 
fession as credit manager in another city; Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Associated Retail Credit 
Men of New York City, Inc., hereby record its 
appreciation of the earnest, sincere and able ef- 
forts of Frederick W. Walter to further the in- 
terests and uphold the objects and purposes of 
this Association; and be it further 

Resolved, that this Association extends to 
him its best wishes for his future success and 
prosperity, having full confidence in his attain- 
ment thereof; and be it further 

Resolved, that the foregoing preamble and 
resolutions be spread on the minutes of the Asso- 
ciation and that a suitably engrossed copy hereof 
be presented to Mr. Walter. 


CHARACTER THE BASIS OF CREDIT 


In business, as in life, there is one asset which 
is absolutely necessary for large success. That 
asset is the confidence which other men have 
in you. 

All may gain this confidence, but once it has 
been forfeited, it is difficult to gain it again. It 
is the confidence which men have in your ability 
to do things or to refrain from doing things which 
will make for your great opportunities for suc- 
cess in life. 

Confidence which men have in you cannot be 
weighed or measured or analyzed under the 
glass. Confidence must be created in the minds 
of men, and therefore it is one of those things for 
which no substitute can be found. Nothing 
creates confidence like character. 

That essential element in success, in business, 
in war and in life, is character. Nothing will 
cause men to place confidence in yourself like 
character.—‘‘St. Louis Bulletin.” 


SMILES 


There are accounts that make us happy, 

There are accounts that make us blue, 

There are accounts that keep us always wondering, 
Just what’s the thing that we should do. 

There are accounts that always keep increasing, 
And accounts we often must discuss, 

But accounts that are taken care of promptly 
Are the accounts that look good to us. 


—E. J. Hurcomb, O’Neil Co., Akron, O. 
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IS 'THE WORST OVER? 





(Some thoughts on current problems) 
By W. Rté&s, Credit Manager, Sheridan, New York 


Six years ago, according to various estimates 
made by prominent economists, our internal 
trade amounted to about $50,000,000,000. 

Since then prices have almost doubled, and 
with an increasing volume of business partly due 
to the war, it, no doubt, would be safe to assume 
that the country’s business turnover reached the 
$100,000,000,000 mark. 

Our export since 1914 did not double, but 
quadrupled, and in 1920 we shipped merchandise 
out of this country amounting to over $8,000,- 
000,000 while we imported over $5,000,000,000, 
thus leaving an export balance of $3,000,000,000. 

In view of the tremendous figure of our domes- 
tic trade, our foreign business, which now amounts 
to about eight per cent of our domestic business 
(six years ago it was only four per cent) does not 
seem to be of any great importance, but we must 
not overlook the fact that the surplus of our 
products must be marketed and that the logical 
field for this expanded business lies in foreign 
countries. For if we do not take care of this 
excess merchandise in the proper way it is bound 
to demoralize our home market and create un- 
employment. But, of course, the more we in- 
crease our foreign business the greater becomes 
our responsibility as credit granters to the World 
and the more careful we have to watch develop- 
ments in other countries. 

The safety of our foreign investments, whether 
they are short or long termed, is of the utmost 
importance to the greatest credit granting body 
of men, the general public that invests its sav- 
ings or earnings. 

We, retail credit men, are vitally interested in 
these problems because they touch the surplus 
reserves of our clients, and they are, after all, 
the fundaments upon which the structure of 
retail credit is built. 

The earnings or income of a man are but the 
function of this structure, for if the latter ceases 
or decreases your client must fall back upon his 
or her reserves. 

Of course, primarily, we are interested in the 
customer’s earning power, for it is his income that 
pays his bills, but this income must be based 
upon a foundation, and that is his capital. But 
capital, again, is nothing but investment in some 
proposition, and this in turn is nothing else but 
credit given to a certain enterprise. 

As a nation, we are doing business with the 
whole world, and in this capacity we are giving 
credit for merchandise which we deliver upon 
our confidence in our customers’ ability and 
willingness to pay the bills when due. 

However, merchandise can only be paid for 
either by currency, merchandise or credit. 

It is a strange coincidence that while our total 
exports are considerably larger than our imports, 
nevertheless we have to ship currency to the 
Far East where we owe more than we loaned. 

But, on the other hand, our biggest customer 
after all is Europe, and out of our $8,000,000,000 
export, Europe alone took over half ($4,500,- 
000,000). Against this stands an import item of 
only $1,200,000,000, which leaves a balance of 
$3,300,000,000 in our favor, and this only for 
1920. 





The entire stock of gold of the World amounts 
to about $6,200,000,000, of which this country 
holds at the present time one-third, while ail 
Europe only has about $3,000,000,000. If we 
were to take all this gold away from Europe and 
leave them bare of all currency, it still would not 
even pay for the merchandise balance of ong 
year. 

This plainly shows that if this country wants 
to continue doing business with Europe it must 
be done on a credit basis: 

Great efforts are being made to alleviate the 
situation. The revival of the War Finance Cor- 
poration and the organization of the Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation with a capital of 
$100,000,000 indicate how much attention the 
foremost bankers and exporters are giving this 
situation. 8,881 failures are on the commercial 
death list of the United States for 1920, and their 
liabilities amount to $295,121,805. The vear be- 
fore, 6,451 were on the casualty list, with $113,- 
291,237 liabilities. While the number of con- 
cerns involved only increased by 2300, the amount 
more than doubled. However, if we look back 
on the past four years we find the following 
results: 


No. of Failures Liabilities 


8,881 1920 $295,121,805 
6,451 1919 113,291,237 
9,982 1918 163,019,979 
13,855 1917 182,441,371 


But 1921 is making a promising start inasmuch 
as the liabilities of the January failures amounted 
to only $52,136,631 against $58,871,539 in Decem- 
ber,- although the number of failures increased 
from 1,525 to 1,895. 

Already we are seeing signs of business in the 
retail trade being on the upward trend again, 
although the primary markets are still very much 
disturbed. Not only will it be of the greatest im- 
portance to watch developments in the price- 
movements of raw materials, but it also will be 
of paramount interest to closely follow the trend 
of the failures. 

The lines hardest hit in January of this year 
were: 


Manufacturers No. Liabilities 
Machinery 38 $4,780,892 
Liquorandtobacco 9 3,631,041 
Lumber 39 3,119,628 
Cloth and mill’y 74 1,932,042 

Traders 
General stores 232 4,890,74! 
Gro. and meats 250 3,138,118 
Dry Goods and 

Carpets 166 2 
Cloth’g and furn’g 208 2, 
Shoes and rubbers 65 # 
Hats and gloves 15 1, 
Brokers and agts. 92 7 





Thus we have experienced that the stagnation 
in the merchandise markets caused by the public’s 
reluctance to buy at high prices has heen respons! 
ble for a somewhat pessimistic outlook for 1921, 
which, however, does not seem to have beet 
warranted. 
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With relief for this stagnation in sight through 
the widening of the export channels, through the 
reduction in price levels, and thus through a re- 
newed public demand and purchasing willingness, 
conditions seem to become more stable and, 
though a good deal of care still should be exer- 
cised, one climax seems to have been passed. 

No doubt it would be very important to 
analyze failures, thereby observing the nature of 
this underground movement so that we ate able 
to ascertain in which lines most care should be 
shown. 

An interesting sidelight on the situation is 
thrown by a comparison of the numbers of fail- 
ures in this country with those in England, one 
of our bis ggest customers in our World trade: 


S. A. England 
Manfg Trad’g Other Bank Whol. Ret. Prof. 
1920 2,635 5,532 714 119 310 1,598 356 
1919 1,865 4,013 573 50 130 608 268 
1918 2,766 6,494 722 20 64 701 196 
BUY IT! 


From those who advertise in 
the Credit World. 


OLD BLACK JOE 


Gone are the days when accounts we would let 
stand, 

’Till folks felt inclined to place cash in our hand, 

But now instead we watch our bills each day, 

And if they are not paid on time you’ll hear us 
say: 

0’ come in, O’ 
with you, 

To apply upon 
past due. 
—E. J. Hurcomb, O’Neil Co., 


come in; And bring some cash 


your charge account which is 


Akron, O 


FAREWELL TO THEE 


Though your name is still upon our books, 
On which we’ve stamped ‘‘Charge No More,’ 
We've no record of a word from you 
Though we’ve written you o’er and o’er. 


Farewell to thee, Farewell to thee, 

QO’ dead beat sure you know your bill is due, 

Though you cross the deep blue sea, 

Our collectors will be waiting there for you. 
—E. J. Hurcomb, O’Neil Co., Akron, ¢ 





Marsh 


Plager 
Pad 


Credit Manager Nye 
writes us: 


GENTLEMEN: 
have used Marsh Finger Pads in our office, par- 


For a number of years we 


ticularly in the auditing and credit depart- 
ments. We would not know how to get along 
without them. 
nave visited the offices of a good many 

stores here and in other cities and seldom 
found Marsh Pads in use, and in such cases 
usually find that the manager has never seen 
them. 

Whenever I know of a good thing I want 
the other fellow to know about it also. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) A. M. Nye, Credit Manager, 
Wilkins Brothers Company Department Store, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Write Stationers 
for or direct 


price list CGF Tse: > from us 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 











THE FOLLOWING IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN 
WRITTEN BY NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
McMULLEN , 


‘’T was the night before pay-day, and all through 
my jeans 
I hunted in vain for the price of some beans; 
Not a quarter was stirring, not even a jit; 
The kale was off duty, milled edges had quit, 
Forward, turn forward, O time in thy flight, 
Make it tomorrow just for tonight.” 








We TRACE “SKIPS” in 


Send us your “skips.” 
debtor, names and 


registration fee with each “skip” — 





NATIONAL TRACING CO. 


803 National Bank of Commerce Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ALL PARTS of the UNITED STATES 


Give us all the information you have—Full name of 
addresses of relatives and references. 


IF WE LOCATE THEM OUR FEE IS $2.00 
NO CHARGE IF WE FAIL 


Send 10 


cents 
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COLLECTIONS BY ’PHONE 


By L. D. WuiTTraker, Union Clothing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


About two years ago there developed a certain 
set of accounts on our ledgers that our regular 
collection letters seemed to have no effect upon 
(in fact the results obtained were almost the same 
as pouring water on a duck’s back). We decided 
that other methods were necessary to secure our 
money, and we therefore decided upon this plan. 

All slow accounts were handled by myself. My 
first move was to have the parties’ phone number 
placed on the collection register (in this we found 
very few who did not have a phone either at their 
home or place of business), then we called each 
one, explaining to them in the proper manner that 
the account had become past due, and without 
fail we secured some sort of a promise. This 
much we were able to secure in a few minutes’ 
time, whereas, by the letter system we had se- 
cured nothing. Those who promised were all re- 
corded in the daily tickler by dates, those who 
failed to pay or report on the date promised were 
called again the following morning; consequently, 
another promise. Invariably they made good on 
this promise, because most people are naturally 
honest and a certain per cent of these, while honest, 
do not like to pay until really forced to, and by the 
telephone plan they realize that you are not 
going to let loose until the account is cared for. 
This plan gives you an opportunity of talking 
with your customer at least twice while on the 
other hand you can hardly write more than one 
letter in the same length of time. 

The success of this system of collections, I 
think, is due primarily to the fact that after you 
have talked with your customer he or she begins 
to realize that they have just made a promise of 
payment on a certain date, and it certainly will 
not do their credit any good, although being 
rated slow to also be rated a prevaricator. They 
at once start plans for making good on their 
promise. We believe that there is enough per- 


sonal pride in practically all slow customers, that 
after making a promise to one which represents 
the concern, in the manner that the credit de- 
partment does, that they will see that their word 
is made good. 

From our experience, I believe that the use of 
the phones after having sent one or two letters 
will collect more slow accounts and in a quicker 
period than any other plan, including your own 
collector, who can only see a few customers each 
day, and the chances are that most of these are 
more or less put out by his call. 

I have been asked a number of times if the 
phone method of collecting was not offensive to 
our customers, and I can state with emphasis 
that it is not. In fact, it is so seldom that an 
exception is taken that we give this feature any 
consideration. Our experience has been that 
more customers have been offended by letters 
and by a personal call from the collector. We 
quite frequently have this handed to us, ‘Don’t 
send me any more letters if my account becomes 
past due. Call me up, and you will get your 
check at once.”’ . 

In using this plan you are placing yourself on 
par with your fellow credit managers. In the 
wholesale and manufacturing concerns they do 
not hesitate to call their customers when the ac- 
count becomes past due, and why should we. 
Their debitors are all listed in Dun’s and Brad- 
street’s, while a small percentage doing business 
with the retail merchants enjoy this privilege; 
consequently, we should be as strict, if not more 
so, on our collections 

The first year we used the phone method of 
collecting our loss on accounts was cut in half, 
the second or past year our loss will be consider- 
ably less than the year before. We believe this 
is due to the close touch that is always to be ob- 
tained by phone. 


By H. R. Hickox, Collection Expert, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Guessing as to future events is a good deal like 
a doctor’s opinion—one august opinion against 
another, but every opinion different. 

The only difference is that the Laymen’s 
opinion isn’t ‘‘august,’’ and it is given free of 
charge, whether correct or not. 

So, when the Pittsburg Retail Credit Men’s 
Association discussed this subject the other day 
at their noonday luncheon it was quite interesting 
to note some of the opinions. 

Here they are, briefly: 

War destroys capital. 10,000,000 men en- 
gaged in four years war devote their time to 
destruction and not production. Indirectly, 
many more millions of peop!e’s efforts are de- 
voted to manufacturing goods for destruction 
instead of production. Hence the advancement 
of civilization is set back many years. 


But, where did the money go? It wasn’t 


dumped into the ocean. 
America got most of it. 


Why? Pioneers who 





follow the setting sun thousands of miles with 
no money, have courage, resourcefulness, and 
willingness to work. Their offspring possesses 
these same characteristics. So, when the world 
calls for help, that cry is answered by the strong 
And, the law of compensation does the rest. 

Now, that America has the money, what is she 
going to do with it? Drawing 4 per cent from 
savings banks is too tame a game for pioneer 
America. Money must do better. 

New enterprises will be created, rates of ex- 
change will be remedied to stimulate American 
and European business—'et that to pioneer Amer- 
ica, she’ll find a way. 

Already, manufacturers have disposed of prac- 
tica'ly all their high priced goods, wholesalers of 
theirs—thanks to the Federal Reserve Banks— 
the sum total of American pioneer resourcefulness 
—and the retailer is now getting rid of theirs. 

The manufacturer and wholesaler are carrying 
overhead only—some loss, but not much. They 
are marking time. 
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America’s Most Successful Stores Use 
Index Visible for Credit Authorization 


ERTAIN STORES throughout the United States stand out prominently as 
smooth running, efficient machines. Not all of these stores, noted for their 
progressive methods, use Index Visible for Credit Authorization work. But 
every Index Visible equipped store is a favorite because of its prompt service 
and absence of annoying delays to its customers. 







































Index Visible is recognized as the fastest, safest and most economical system of 
Credit Authorization. Operated by fewer clerks; occupies less floor space; 
amazingly compact, yet completely flexible—and it supplies the authorizer with 
the necessary information as guick as a glance. 


Why take chances, even on Won’t you write us con- 
accounts less than $10.00, fidentially the approxi- 
when with Index Visible you mate number of credit 
can positively and econom- accounts you carry and 
ically protect the method of authoriza- 
the store against tion you are now em- 
unauthorized ploying? We will submit 
accounts, closed estimates and suggest a 
accounts and complete system for using 
doubtful ac- Index Visible in 
















counts (all this important 
of which work. 

are caught 

by the Address Branch 
authorizer Sales Office if we 
byasimple have one in your 
system of locality; otherwise 
signals). main office. 


Our special folder, ‘‘Credit Authorization At a Glance” will interest you. 
Yours on request. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF INDEX VISIBLE EQUIPPED DEPARTMENT STORES: 


Abraham & Strauss, Brooklyn, N. Y. Hahne & Co., Newark, N. J. Edward Malley Co., New Haven, 
Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh, Pa. Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Conn. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, Md. Mandel Bros., Chicago. IIl. 

Ill Jd. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, IIl. 


The Fair, Chicago, Ill. S. Kann Sons & Co., Washington, Shepard, Norwell Co., Boston, Mass. 
Gladding Dry Goods Co., Provi- D. C. Stern Bros., New York, N. Y. 
dence, R. I. Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDEX VISIBLE, 1nc., New Haven, Conn. 


New York Chicago Buffalo 
Boston Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia Minneapolis 
Detroit Washington Cleveland 
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Michigan 
Missouri 
Pennsylvania 
New York 
Ohio 

Texas 
California 
Massachusetts 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Wisconsin 
lowa 
Oklahoma 
Kentucky 
Minnesota 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Louisiana 
Kansas 
Virginia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 


South Dakota 
Washington 
Colorado 
Arkansas 
Oregon 
Nebraska.. 
New Jersey 
Florida 

West Virginia 
Georgia 
North Dakota 
South Carolina 
Maryland 
Connecticut 


Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Utah 

New Mexico 
Montana 
Wyoming 
Idaho. 

Maine 
Delaware 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 


District of Columbia 


Arizona 





THE MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


CLASS ‘A’ 
NEW MEMBERS 
IN FEBRUARY 
58 


CLASS ‘*B”’ 


CLASS **C” 
6 

16 

S 


0 


ee OOO 
Nmwoenms 


TOTAL NEW 
MEMBERS 
FOR YEAR 


CH me NWAOASS © 


SCSOSCSCKHRNNAOWAaO 


What are you doing to increase the 
membership? 


Remember we must get five thousand 
new members before August first. 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASING 
BUT, MANY STATES MAKING NO EFFORT 


February shows an increase of 258 members. 
We must double this number during March. 
Michigan still holds the lead in Class ‘‘A.”’ This is 
because of the wonderful activity of Detroit, 
which is now the most active of local associations. 

Missouri is second. But, Pennsylvania has 
passed New York as a result of Chairman McCon- 
nell’s persistent efforts. 

Ohio and Massachusetts showed new life, and 
Illinois got out of last place. 

New York was only state in this class that 
failed to show a gain. 


In Class ‘‘B’’, leaders remained the same. 
Iowa and Oklahoma gained on Wisconsin and 
Minnesota went ahead of ‘‘Peerless Tennessee.” 


In Class ‘‘C’’, South Dakota still leads; but 
Washington is gaining. Colorado took third 
place. 

In Class ‘‘D’’, no change in leaders; but Chair- 
man Kahn, of New Mexico, has started some- 
thing, so look out for next report. 


If you want your State to be a leader, get a new member. 
Every added member means more 
co-operation; another working unit in the only Association that 
is doing anything to assist the retail merchant on matters of 


Help your State Chairman. 


credit. 


One new member from every present member is not 


asking much—but it means 20,000 on August first. 


Patronize our advertisers 








Boost the CREDIT WORLD—Help the National Ass:ciation and its 
officers and members in every possible way—-CO-OPERATE! 
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COUNT THE SPOTS IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


We all take off our hats to State Chairman 
M. T. Coogan, of South Dakota, with a State in 
which there is no city with more than 16,000 
population. He had succeeded in securing mem- 
bers in thirty-five cities. This record should cer- 
tainly cause some of us in states where there are 
great retail centers to realize what can be done 
by alittle hard work and also that the small town 
needs credit organization as well as the large city. 


AN EXCELLENT EDITORIAL FROM 
THE COMMERCIAL NEWS OF 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


Once more we find it necessary to tighten up 
on credit. A narrowing margin between profit 
and loss demands this. When things were free 
and easy we could salve our conscience by saying 
of a poor paying customer ‘‘Oh. let him have the 
goods, he’ll probably pay up sometime.” 

Now the scene has shifted. When we sell a 
dollar’s worth of goods we must be paid one dollar 
for them and in order to insure this we must have 
proper and intelligent credit information. If Smith 
has not paid Jones for seven months and tries to 
buy more on credit from White, he (White) should 
know all about it. But alas! So many times 
Smith don’t tell of his experience. 

The only proper system is a credit association 
among merchants of all lines in a town. There 
should be a secretary in whose office is filed a 
careful index of every adult in the community 
and thereon kept the proper information that 
would influence his credit one way or another. 
Then when Smith attempts to buy from White, 
after failing to pay Jones, White can quickly get 
wise and refuse to let go of his goods. 

The Retail credit Men’s National Association 
has done great work in this direction and now 
has a membership of over 100 in this State. It 
is not a collection agency but simply a source of 
information of extension of credit and has been 
the means of starting many a town on the right 
credit track. 


DENVER WARNING 

We want to warn you regarding a smooth 
bunch who recently operated in Denver as follows: 

They opened an account at several of our local 
banks: deposited, probably one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty dollars; then, proceeded to 
check against the money by issuing checks for 
and in excess of the amount they had on deposit. 
They issued these checks, however, on the same 
day in which they withdrew their entire deposit. 

There seems to be involved in this case two 
men and two women. We have a very meager 
description of the men, other than that one of 
them is very slim and light complexioned, very 
small eyes, peculiarly shaped head, wore a light 
suit and tan hat while here. He purchased a 
brown checkered suit just before leaving Denver. 

One of the girls is described as being dark com- 
plexioned dark eyes and hair; had scar on left 
temple; height about 5 feet 5 inches; eye brows 
arched and very thin. She wore a dark blue suit 
and dark turban hat with flowers on. Before 
leaving Denver, she bought a coat of light tan 
color boliva cloth, belted and ties in front, high 
waisted in back. She contracted to pay $97.50 
for it. The coat had a plain pussy willow lining 
init. The ‘“Salisch Shop”’ label on coat. 

They used the names in Denver of Jack A. 
Kelsey and Lester E. Gates. We believe these 
people are headed for California. If they should 
show up, kindly wire this Association—also the 
Burlew Detective Agency of Denver. Warn 
your stores and banks to be on the look-out. 


LIMA, OHIO, STOPS A GOOD ONE 


Check forger caught in Lima, Ohio, C. A.Woods, 
alias C. A. Ward, Charles Anderson, Harry An- 
derson, or Harry Conners, admits operating vari- 
ous States. Posed as film magnate. He is about 
27 years old; had stationery printed, C. A. Woods 
Production, Inc.; was formerly employed by Na- 
tional Distributing Company as a film salesman. 
Claims to have passed checks in Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
Clinton, Iowa, Walker, Minn., Marshall, Minn., 
and in South Dakota. 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE CREDIT WORLD 





W. S. JOHNSON 


One of the most popular credit men in Ohio is 
Mr. W. S. Johnson of the Lyon Dry Goods Co., 
Toledo Ohio. Radiating good nature, he is a 
living contradiction of the oft-repeated story that 
a credit man is a confirmed pessimist. He be- 
lieves in making friends of his customers and in- 
sists you can get more out of a slow pay with a 
smile than you can with afrown. He is President 
of the Toledo Association and much of its growth 
and activities are due to his tireless efforts. He 
never misses a National Convention and took an 
active part in the recent State Conference at 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ANNA D. WALTER AND THE 

STENOGRAPHER’S LEAGUE 
About a year ago a woman worked several of 
our members in Eastern States by representing 
herself to be Anna D. Walter, an official of the 
Stenographer’s League. She had stationery and 
checks printed, even rented an office, but after 
giving several worthless checks disappeared. She 
has turned up in Missouri and operated the same 
game in St. Louis, even using the same name. 
Watch for her, she evidently will appear again. 


A. L. ZADUK, OF H. BENDEL, NEW YORK, 
CATCHES GOOD ONE 

Captain Fred. Kornick and his wife entered 
our establishment a few days ago. They pur- 
chased merchandise of about $1700.00, and the 
captain stated he had just come on from the 
West; that they were stopping at the Waldorf 
on their honeymoon and that he banked at the 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco, but had drawn on 
his bank through the Harriman Bank of New 
York for a large sum of money, and as soon as 
it arrived he would pay our bill and we could 
then deliver the merchandise to him at the 
Waldorf. 

He telephoned the following day, requesting 
that the saleswoman who waited on his wife 


bring the merchandise to their room at the hotel, 


The 


at which time he would give her the cash. 





young lady and one of the assistants in the ship- 
ping department taxied down to his hotel with 
the merchandise. His wife then tried on the 
things again, found them satisfactory, and the 
captain said to the girl that he would return to 
our office with her in the taxi and would pay the 
money in our office. 

He entered the office at 5:18 p. m. and tendered 
in payment of the account a War Department 
Pay Check on the Treasury to his own order for 
$1,850.00. He said we could give him the change. 
As the pay check in question was tendered, the 
writer noticed the amount $1,850.00 had been 
punched through the check with a check puncher: 
also, it appeared at a quick glance, that the 
written amount “Eighteen hundred and fifty 
dollars,’ had been altered and accordingly, 
the captain was informed that we had made our 
deposit for the day and did not have $200.00 on 
hand to pay him the amount due. He was re- 
quested to call the following morning, when the 
money would be forthcoming. He replied, that 
his wife was interested in a fur coat in our shop 
for $2500.00, that she would call the following 
day, and if she purchased the coat the change 
could go as deposit until he could send up the 
balance, but if she did not purchase the coat, we 
were to give her the cash balance due him. 

Immediately after the captain left our office, 
a closer perusal of the pay check convinced the 
writer that it was not O. K., and to corroborate 
the theory, the check was sent to the Harriman 
National Bank, who also pronounced it N. G. 

We then had Caption Kornick arrested through 
the New York Police Department. He attested 
to his innocence and said he would bring suit for 
the indignity practised on him. He spent the 
night in the city prison, and the following morn- 
ing the case came up in the police court. The 
case came up about twelve o'clock, and the 
magistrate said we had not proven our case, and 
he gave us until 2 p. m. to convince him that the 
check had been raised, or that it was not good 
for the amount of $1,850.00, as offered by Cap- 


_ tain Kornick. 


The writer took the check to the Sub-Treasury 
in New York City, who had no record of any 
irregularity against Captain Kornick, or on the 
serial number of the pay check. However, tele- 
phone communications with the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington furnished the informa- 
tion that the captain was a deserter from the 
Army; that he had stolen 59 War Department Pay 
Checks on the Treasury and that 58 of them had 
been turned in as cashed; the order offered us 
having been the 59th and last. 

A great number of the checks were cashed in 
Dallas, New Orleans, Chicago and numerous 
other cities, according to the official records, and 
he is now in the custody of the United States 
Secret Service, New York City. 

All members interested in the captain can se- 
cure further information at the Custom House, 
New York City. 

Description: About 5 feet 10 inches, 30 years 
old, dark brown hair, long nose, powder marks 
over the nose, also under the eyes, weight about 
170 pounds. 

A TELEGRAM FROM CINCINNATI 

Checks drawn First National Bank, Carlysle, 
Illinois, cashier checks, made payable Lew 
Roberts. forgery. —R. K. Chapman. 
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In this modern Lamson automatic central station charge carriers come direct to the authorizers 
without having to be relayed by the cashiers. Lamson separators and swiftly moving 
belt conveyors are the secret of this great improvement. 


SanGeR Bros. & Co., Datuias, Texas 


The O. K. is correct 


HEN a customer buys merchandise on credit in a store equipped 
with Lamson Improved Service the O. K. is sure to be correct. 

Before the merchandise can be delivered, the actual written sales slip 
is sent to the authorizers who compare the name, address, and amount 
with the central credit files. 

There is no confusing the spoken word—there is no misunderstanding 
initials or address—the authorization must be correct. 

With this accuracy you also get quick service, as modern Lamson 
systems deliver the charge carriers direct to the authorizers. Lost sales 
slips are prevented as the written record of every sale is on the authorizer’s 
spindle as soon as made. 

Let us show you the advantages of Lamson Improved Service as 
applied to your store. 


THE LAMSON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SALES OFFICES: 


Boston - - - - = - = 100 Boylston St. Chicago - - - - - 6 No. Michigan Ave. 
New York - - - - - 9-11 East 37th St. Minneapolis - - - - 320 Tribune Annex 
Philadelphia - - - - 210 No. Broad St. Omaha - - - =- - 418 McCague Bldg. 
Pittsburgh - - - - - - 319 Third Ave. San Francisco - - - - - 617 Mission St 
Baltimore - - - - - Equitable Building Vancouver, B.C. - - - 603 Hastings St. 
Rochester - = = = = 194 East Main St. Los Angeles - - 221 San Fernando Bidg 
Detroit - - + - - - 525 Woodward Ave. St. Louis - - - - - = = = 709 Pine St. 
Toronto - - - - = = = 136 Simcoe St. Dallas - - - - - = = 905% Elm St. 
Cleveland - - - - - 2063 East 4th St. Seattle . -- 2 215 Stewart St. 
Cincinnati - - - 119 East 5th St. Washington, D. C. - = 426 Colorado Bidg. 
Indianapolis - Cor. Washington and Illinois Atlanta - --- 30 Moore Building 
SERVICE STATIONS: 
Denver - - - - - - 1622 Arapahoe St. Albany - - - - = = = 22 So. Pearl St. 
New Orleans - - - - 227 St. Charles St. Buffalo - - a 194 Main St. 
Kansas City - - 200 New Ridge Building 





Lamson improved Service 


Flexibility OVED 
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“CO-OPERATION” 


Paper read at Spokane Conference by W. J. Johnson, of J. S. Graham, Inc., , 
State Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Conference :— While it is not my purpose to discuss 
credits from a technical standpoint, I would like 
to mention the objects of the National Associa- 
tion, and before doing so, as Washington State 
Membership Chairman, I would like to be per- 
mitted in behalf of the Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association, to thank the Associated Re- 
tail Credit Men of Spokane for their promoting 
the first no1thwest conference. 

Spokane is to be very highly praised for this 
progressive and co-operative movement, and I 
hope that a conference will be convened each 
year. In 1912, Spokane, realizing the great im- 
portance of organizing the retail credit granters, 
a nuimber of credit men organized the Credit 
Men’s Association, known today as the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association. With the 
National Association but eight years old there 
are over ten thousand members, and from all 
indications, this year, will add five thousand new 
members, and when we have come here to Spo- 
kane, we are honored to attend a conference in a 
city where the foundation was laid, which has 
developed in this gigantic body of commercial 
men offering co-operation. 

In this age of commercialism and money get- 
ting, with keen competition prevailing in all 
lines of business, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that a fundamental law of nature is that 
all men were born to co-operate, and that he 
who defies this law does so to his own injury. 
This law holds good, regardless of the aim and 
purposes of such co-operation, or the results to 
be obtained therefrom; but in no instances is it 
more strikingly exemplified than in the fields of 
credits. 

The very foundation stone of modern growth 
and development lies in co-operation along 
proper lines. In this country we have reached 
a moral and intellectual stage in which co-oper- 
ation is not only possible, but absolutely essen- 
tial to the achievement of good results. You 
cannot destroy the co-operative movement with- 
out checking or destroying the most valuable 
fruits of advancing civilization. 

There are many progressive objects of the Na- 
tional Association, which all encourage co-oper- 
ation of retail credit men, locally and nationally. 
Co-operation is the heart of business, and has the 
greatest scope for action, through credits, than 
any other branch of business—and to co-operate, 
we must be organized. Individually, if each con- 
cern endeavored to act independently, nothing 
could be accomplished. The world’s business 
rests on a pin point of money, and is carried on 
by means of credit. The cash transactions repre- 
sent less than ten per cent of the entire volume. 
How essential then that all merchants co-operate. 

To me co-operation is the greatest asset in 
business, and I might place it in three distinctive 
groups: 

First: Local co-operation, by supporting your 
local credit reporting association, by freely giving 
of all information regarding credit records of 
customers through your central clearing house 
by attending weekly and monthly luncheons, by 
absolutely abolishing competition in credits. 





Competition in credits should be destroyed, and 
you should not under any condition restrain the 
free giving of information from your competitor, 
keeping your books closed to your competitor 
will destroy co-operation. By educating the 
public how to use credit, by adopting methods of 
education, such as ‘“‘pay your bill’’ campaign, the 
knowledge of the public that merchants are or- 
ganized has a strong influence on the customers 
who are careless in meeting their accounts 
promptly. 

Second: State Co-operation. By attending 
state conference, by freely giving of information 
on credit inquiries, by warning neighboring cities, 
through your clearing house, of bad check passers, 
dishonest buyers or offering any assistance you 
can render. 

Third: National Co-operation. Co-operating 
in the concrete form advocated by the National 
Association. In using the Credit World for locat- 
ing your skips; this service alone is worth the 
subscription fee. An experience, by a member 
of Seattle, in locating a skip was mentioned in 
our meeting of February 9th. Immediately after 
publication in the Credit World, this member 
received several letters and one telegram which 
led to the location of this skip, and a substantial 
payment has been received on the account. This 
account, however, had been considered lost. | 
was very agreeably surprised when a fellow mem- 
ber stated he had sent in a list of five hundred 
names to the National Association for location 
which were published in the Credit World, and 
to date over seventy-five people had been lo- 
cated, and this member has realized over $3,000 
on locations. Ladies and gentlemen, I call this 
co-operation; co-operation that we cannot afford 
to pass by. If you will use the location files of 
the National Association you will, no doubt, re- 
ceive remarkable results. The percentage of 
skips located has increased fifteen per cent dur- 
ing the month of January. Every merchant 
should co-operate in concentrating efforts that 
have a more powerful influence in legislature and 
law enforcement, locally, as well as nationally. 
There is need for a great deal of legislative work, 
but first we must be organized. 

The National Association is at all times ready 
to assist and upbuild retail credits; they are the 
only organization that are working in direct 
benefit to the credit man. The retail credit man 
of today must be a business builder, a salesman, 
an executive, a diplomat, and above all must be 
able to judge credit risks, and in order to obtain 
the most efficient results with the requirements 
that confront a credit man, he should become a 
member of the National Association and join in 
the national co-operation. We cannot offer our 
assistance too freely for the upbuilding of the 
national association. 

Remember, it is your association, and it has 
the unique distinction of being the largest busi- 
ness of its kind in the world. It needs your sup- 
port, by securing new members. 

I find the interest is at its height, and the next 
six months should give Washington State five 
hundred new members. Seattle has set its quota 
at two hundred, and I would not be surprised to 
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see Seattle goover this mark, asremarkable interest 
in Seattle’s first annual banquet, held February 
9th, was shown. A membership committee, un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Samuel Sherman, have 
made promising results, as ten new members 
were reported in one week. An offering was 
made by one of our members to secure five new 
members in two months’ time, providing, ten 
other members would secure a like amount. 
Twelve members were heard from instantly, and 
every member of Seattle association have offered 
to act on the membership committee. 

Mr. Fleet and Mr. Flynn, of Vancouver; Mr. 
Heaton, of Centralia; Mr. Belser and Mr. 
Kenyon, of Wenatchee; Mr. Pilling, of Everett, 
have offered their assistance in organizing local 
associations affiliating with the National Asso- 
ciation, and I want to thank these gentlemen for 
their assistance, and offer to them and to the 
State of Washington my entire efforts. 

Washington State, under the leadership of Mr. 
R. W. Watson, one of yesterday’s speakers, won 
the membership trophy in Class C last year, and 
with the pleasing results offered by our member- 
ship chairmen throughout the state we must 
forewarn all states in Class C that we are again 
out for the 1921 trophy. In order to accomplish 
that desire, we must all give our efforts in secur- 
ing new members. It does not require your giv- 
ing your entire time, and we should never over- 
look an opportunity to secure a new member. 

As a member of Seattle in behalf of our asso- 
ciation, we are proud of Seattle, we are proud of 
the Seattle spirit, we are proud of our port, the 
best salt water port in the world with fresh water 
conveniences, we are proud of our Puget Sound, 
we are proud of our commercial activities with 
the Orient, we are proud of the State of Washing- 
ton, we are proud of the Olympic peninsula, we 
are proud of our water power, Washington State 
has more water power than any other state in the 
Union, and seventy-five per cent of the water 
power is west of the Rocky Mountains; but, 
moreover, we are proud that we are located in 
the same state with Spokane. Spokane, we 
thank you for your hospitality. 





FROM CHICAGO 


A woman, giving the the name of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Patterson, gave us a check last week. 

She is very heavy, weighing about 250 pounds, 
white hair, about 60 years old. 

The goods which she obtained from us were 
pawned here in Chicago. 

We have learned that she bought a ticket for 
St. Louis—hence our warning. 


Work to please yourself and you develop and 
strengthen the artistic conscience. Cling to that 
and it shall be your mentor in times of doubt; 
you need no other. Is it easy to please your 
other self? Try it for a day. Begin tomorrow 
morning and say: ‘‘This day I will live as be- 
comes a man. I will be filled with good-cheer 


and courage. I will do what is right; I will work 
for the highest; I will put soul into every hand 
grasp, every smile, every expression—into all my 
work. I will live to satisfy my other self.””. You 
think it is easy. Try it for a day. 

—Elbert Hubbard. 





THE NORTHWEST CONFERENCE 


One of the most successful and by far the 
largest Conference of Retail Credit Men was 
held in Spokane, Wash., February 23rd and 24th. 
Credit men from Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington filled the Elizabethan Room of the 
Davenport Hotel. Frank P. Shockley, of the 
Hill Shoe Company, presided, and National Direc- 
tor J. W. Lewis, of Los Angeles, was present as 
the official representative of the National Asso- 
ciation. Every angle of the Retail Credit prob- 
lem was discussed, and we hope to print in detail 
in future issues of the ‘Credit World”’ the excel- 
lent talks by Mr. R. W. Watson, on “Organiz- 
ation,’’ Mr. Geo. H. Greenwood on ‘‘What the 
Banks are Doing,’’ Mr. C. L. Graden on “Present 
and Future Conditions,” F. W. Gross on “The 
County Merchant,’’ A. W. Clark on “Credit 
Limits.”’ 

A “‘Quiz’’ was conducted by Chairman Shock- 
ley, and five minute talks made by a number of 
credit men present on matters pertaining to 
credit department methods. 

Director Lewis spoke of the work of the Na- 
tional Association. Seattle was selected as the 
place to hold the 1922 Conference, and resolu- 
tions endorsing Mr. R. W. Watson for election as 
a National Director at Houston were passed. 

An excellent display of office equipment was 
made by various manufacturers, and an intensive 
drive for new members started. 


THEY WORKED THIS IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Two young women shopped in one of the ladies’ 
ready-to-wear houses and, after picking out the 
merchandise they wanted, stated their husbands 
would call with them in the afternoon and look 
at it. In the afternoon they came back accom- 
panied by two men, presumably their husbands, 
they took the merchandise which amounted to 
about $65.00 and offered in payment two travel- 
ers cheques, supposedly issued by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Carlisle, Ill. These cheques were 
presumably signed by the cashier and had the 
appearance of being genuine until after they 
were returned as bogus, it was noticed that the 
name was spelled Carlysle instead of Carlisle. 
The checks were returned protested, and the 
whole scheme showed to be a fraud of the worst 
type, these parties evidently having these forms 
printed, as a number of them have been returned 
from other cities. They claimed they were 
motoring, and left no address behind them. 

The police officials have the matter in hand, 
but it would not be a bad idea to bulletin the 
occurrence, as they will, no doubt, try it in other 
cities. 

The merchant who was stung here is not able 
to give any adequate description of any of the 
parties, and which again shows how careless the 
average merchant is in matters of this kind. 





FROM ST. LOUIS 


Jenkins, Harry S., attempts to cash worthless 
counter check drawn on Los Angeles Trust & 
Savings Bank, Pico Branch, signed by Geo. R. 
Phillip, typewritten heading on check ‘Calif. 
Elect. Supply Co. Payroll Check No. 6.” 

Description: Height 5 feet 9 inches, weight 
140 pounds, light hair, blue eyes, wearing Put- 
tees, khaki shirt; a very plausible talker. 
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Established in 1907 on the Rock of Service 


The Hickox System 


BESSEMER BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Collects Profit and Loss Accounts 


Everywhere 


For 50 Per Cent 


No OrHer CHARGES 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL RATES ON ACCOUNTS LESS THAN 
ONE YEAR OLD 


Over 9,000 References 


MEMBERS: 


Retail Credit Men’s National Association Commercial Law League of America 
Retail Credit Men’s Association of Pittsburgh Kiwanis Club 
Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s Co. Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 


A LEGEND 


Back in the Fall of 1907 there was born an Jdea—that collecting past due accounts by 
Personal call was the most satisfactory way of getting money. 


This idea, then, became the father of the first purely personal call System in America. 

High-class salaried adjusters were sent into nearly every State in the Union. Sometimes 
they would get as many as nine collections out of every ten interviews. 

Remarkable? 

Not when you consider the knowledge these trained men had. 

The sum total of this knowledge equals what is now at your disposal. 


This System doesn’t guarantee Personal Call Service everywhere—it couldn’t do that—but 
it maintains collectors in many important points. 


Can you afford to let February go by without trying this system? 
You may learn that you cannot do without it. 


Just mail The Hickox System, debtors’ name, address, date of bill and amount— 


TODAY ! 
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THE WORK OF A LOCAL ASSOCIATION 


By J. M. WAtsH 
Credit Manager, Goldstein, Migel Co., 
at Meeting of Associated Retail 
Credit Men, Waco, Texas. 


In casting around for a subject for this after- 
noon’s meeting it occurred to me that the work 
being done by this Association should be brought 
to the notice of the public by announcing the 
subject to be taken up by the Speaker of the day, 
the title of the subject to be so constructed as to 
start people thinking along the same lines it is 
intended to cover. 

In this connection I want you to know that 
you have a real live publicity man. When your 
time comes to address this body, you need have 
no fear of overlooking your duty; he already has 
the newspapers trained, to see that you do your 
bit. 

It is my intention to give you a brief outline 
of the desires, objects and accomplishments of 
our Association, but it is too big a subject to 
cover in the time allotted at these meetings. 
I was very much impressed with what the 
Speaker at our last meeting said about the pride 
he felt and the pleasure he derived from his mem- 
bership in this Association, and it is along these 
lines I will address you today. I want you to 
know that I also am proud of my membership, 
and I believe all of you feel the same. The reason 
for this is—You have builded right. This organ- 
ization has been founded on unselfishness, and 
such a foundation will always be solid 
satisfying. 

It might be of interest and some encourage- 
ment to the new members and the younger credit 
men to know, in a general way, something of the 
beginning of this organization, the conditions that 
existed before it was in operation, as compared to 
the conditions it has been instrumental in bring- 
ing about. 

In 1912, the granting of retail credit had be- 
come not only unsatisfactory, but was actually 
risky. The conditions were so acute that small 
bodies of credit men throughout the country saw 
the need of banding together to devise ways and 
means to bring about a change. Strange as it 
may seem, at that time one city was not aware 
of what another was doing, which goes to show 
the entire country was paying for indulging in 
loose unbusiness-like practices. 

This Association was born in the early part of 
1913, and Mr. M. L. Hirschfelder here is the 
“daddy.”’ I think he is going some, don’t you? 
About ten credit men representing the larger 
establishments met one evening and decided to 
band together for the purpose of exchanging 
ideas, information and experiences, to bring about 
a change and correct the abuses then existing. 
Each member pledging his support, loyalty, 
energy and co-operation. Of the original num- 
ber, four still attend these meetings. 

In those days credit was both the cheapest 
and dearest thing to be had in Waco; cheap, be- 
cause most anybody could get it for the asking, 
and frequently without asking; and dear, because 
we allowed customers to get into debt beyond 
their ability to pay out. 

Today, through the co-operation, confidence 
and good-fellowship that exists in this Associa- 
tion, retail credits have been placed on a higher 
plane, collections are no longer distasteful, the 


and 


merchants are not burdened with long overdue 
accounts, and our patrons are better satisfied. 

For the past eight years the work of our organ- 
ization has been done quietly; by this I mean, we 
have not given it any publicity, and I think that 
it has been for the best, since we have had to 
bring about changes in customs and policies that 
existed for twenty years previously. But we 
now have new conditions to face, and I hope our 
programme for this year will be to get our work 
before the public. While we need the support 
of the business interests, we need still more the 
co-operation of the public, and I believe, if we, 
as an organization, take them into our confidence 
we will in time earn their confidence and secure 
their co-operation, they will readily see we are 
working for the good of the community at large 
and have no selfish purposes. In my daily work, 
if I find it necessary to refuse credit, I take the 
applicant into my confidence, I make him feel at 
sase first, and then I tell him why I cannot grant 
credit. I try never to embarrass him but to 
make him feel some hope of a future accommo- 
dation. If the opportunity presents itself, I 
show him how he can re-establish his credit. 
Some of our best customers are those Who I at 
one time had to refuse credit. I know the prin- 
ciple is right, and I see no reason why it cannot 
be applied, in a different way of course, in our 
Association. 

There are many other commendable things 
this Association is responsible for. I remember 
the time when secrecy, petty jealousies and even 
bitterness existed between fellow merchants and 
fellow credit men. These have been replaced by 
frankness, confidence and good fellowship. Why 
should we not be proud of ourselves, and adver- 
tise our good work? Even the ministers, in my 
opinion, would profit through a membership in 
such an Association. There is not a man in this 
room who will not cheerfully and without ques- 
tion give me credit information I might want; 
yes, and we go further than that, there is not an 
establishment of any consequence in the State 
of Texas and in the entire United States that 
will not give me or you full and complete infor- 
mation if you should ask it. 

In conclusion, I want to say again, that I am 
justly proud of being counted one among you, 
you are numbered among the most unselfish set 
of men that can be found, you come to these 
meetings, give of your own time, the majority 
pay the necessary expense out of your own 
pockets—for what? For a cause, and that cause 
is a most worthy one, viz: The betterment of 
the community in which you live. Of course, 
you get pleasure out of it—who wouldn’t? I 
hope each of you will get your just reward and 
a share of the profits that accrue to those whom 
you serve. I hope that each of you will con- 
tinue to serve one another in the years to come 
as loyally and faithfully as you have in the years 
that have gone. Let us strive to make 1921 our 
banner year, let us unite more closely and get 
others of the necessary caliber to join us. If 
there ever was a time in the history of our city, 
state and country, that felt the need of an Organ- 
ization such as ours, it is now. I want to urge 
all of you to join the National Association and 
also the State Association that is now being 
formed. You will be amply repaid for the outlay 
in money and time, inasmuch as you will be 
keeping constantly in touch with men who 
study their jobs. J. M. WALsH 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND MAINTENANCE OF A RETAIL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


By C. E. LAWRENCE, Pres., Finch Merchants Advertisers Club, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


A Retail Credit Association is organized to 
foster trade and commerce; to reform abuses rela- 
tive to that trade; attempt to effect favorable 
changes in collection and bankruptcy laws; se- 
cure freedom from unjust and unlawful exactions; 
to settle differences between credit men and to 
promote a more enlarged and friendly intercourse 
between its members. 

Such an organization is of great value not alone 
to its members but to the whole community. 
The merchants and retail men receive, through 
the exchange of ideas and discussion of ac- 
counts, information which enables them to better 
protect their business against loss through bad 
accounts, worthless checks, etc. Co-operation 
by the credit men eliminates competition in 
credits which is very essential. The general 
public is served by the help and inspiration given 
them to maintain and safeguard their credit. 

The formation of a Credit Association is a 
comparatively simple matter. The organization 
usually has for its members the credit men of 
only one city or town, but it may easily be ex- 
tended to take in all the credit men in a county 
or township. A leader to call a meeting of the 
credit men and direct the organizing is, of course, 
necessary. Meetings should be held  semi- 
monthly or weekly if possible. The following is 
an extract taken from a letter written in reply 
to our inquiry by the Associated Retail Credit 
Bureau and Credit Men of Omaha, Neb. This 
organization has proven to be one of the best 
and most efficient bureaus of its kind in the 
United States. 

“In August, 1913, we installed a co-operative 
credit bureau in our association; and at that 
time the membership of the Associated Retailers 
amounted to seventy-five. We proceeded by 
sending out letters to the seventy-five firms ask- 
ing them to send into the office the name of every 
credit customer they had on their books for the 
years preceding the date of our inquiry, giving 
us the name of the parties, their address, and the 
average time they took in the settlement of their 
accounts. 

“In this manner we opened our files for inter- 
change of information with about 45,000 names 
and addresses. Today we have on file some 
300,000 names of people who have purchased 
merchandise from our stores since the date of the 
opening of our bureau. We insist on our firms 
performing the following duties: 

“First, they send in the name, address, and 
former address of every account they open. 
These names are sent in to us by some firms 
daily, others twice a week, others once a week, 
depending upon the size of business of the firm. 
Second, they send in the name and address of all 
applicants to whom they refuse credit. Third, 
they send in the name and address of each and 
every account that they close, giving us the 
reason for closing same. Fourth, they send in 
the name and address of every account they turn 
over to a collection agency or attorney for col- 
lection. They send in all changes of addresses 
that they receive.”’ 





After organization is complete, committees 
must be appointed to look after the necessary 
business. 7 

The following is a list of suggestions for com- 
mittees and their duties as taken from the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the Associated Retail 
Credit Men. It will probably be necessary to 
vary these to meet your requirements. 3 

1. Legislative Committee: This committee 
should investigate the State laws, having any re. 
vised that are not fair to the credit granters. 

The committee should keep in touch with the 
work of the State Legislature, so that laws are 
not passed which are detrimental to the interests 
of granters of retail credit. 

2. Investigation and Prosecution: It is the 
duty of this committee to investigate such mat- 
ters as require prosecution, as well as to take the 
necessary legal steps. 

3. Bureau and Trade Reporting: It shall be 
the duty of this committee to bring about full co- 
operation between the credit men of the city and 
between the credit men and reporting bureau 
They shall make suggestions for betterment of 
the rating service and shall endeavor to adjust 
all differences between the credit men and the 
reporting bureau. 

4. Membership Committee: This committee 
shall look after membership campaigns, and, in 
addition to securing such members as are eligible 
under the by-laws, should devise ways and means 
to secure a full attendance at all meetings. All 
applications for membership must be referred to 
this committee to be reported on at the next regu- 
lar meeting. 

5. Credit Department Methods Committee: 
All suggestions for the adoption of uniform appli- 
cation blanks, inquiry blanks and other forms 
used in credit offices should be referred to this 
committee for action before being submitted to 
the members for adoption or rejection. 

6. Adjustment Committee: All matters per- 
taining to collections and the adoption of asso- 
ciation collection letters, as well as arrangements 
with collection agencies, should be referred to 
this committee for investigation before being 
acted upon by the association. 

7. Complaint Committee: In event any mem- 
ber should do anything tending to defeat the ob- 
jects of this association and charges are filed, the 
matter shall be referred to this committee for in- 
vestigation. Report shall be made to the Board 
of Directors, whose decision shall be final unless 
appeal is taken within ten days, to be acted 
upon at the next regular meeting. 

8. Program Committee: This committee, un- 
der the direction of the president, shall arrange 
the program for all meetings, selecting such edu- 
cational subjects as will be of interest to the 
membership; shall provide speakers and other 
suitable forms of entertainment. One very 1m- 
portant feature of these meetings is the discus- 
sion of unsatisfactory accounts, frauds, bad 
check passers, skips, etc., and should be part of 
every program. 
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9. Publicity Committee: All publicity of an 
educational nature shall be prepared under the 
direction of this committee, and accounts of all 
meetings furnished the press for publication. If 
possible, it is advisable to have at all meetings a 
representative of the press to report such matters 
as in the opinion of the committee should be 
given publicity. 

Each member of a Credit Association must 
thoroughly realize that the success of that organ- 
ization depends entirely upon full co-operation 
and truthfulness. If each member does his bit 
towards accomplishing this co-operation, the as- 
sociation cannot but be well worth the time and 
money expended. While much may be done by 
a local organization, it is very advantageous to 
become affiliated with the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association. Headquarters, National Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. This organization 
will, upon request, furnish a constitution and 
by-laws and such other information as may be 
desired. 


“COLLECTION LETTERS” 





By W. Scott Doscu, Prop., Business Men’s 
Credit Bureau, New Orleans, La. 
Delivered to ‘‘Business Correspondence’’ Class 
of Tulane College. 

Your instructor has asked me to cover the sub- 
ject ‘Collection Letters,’’ which is preliminary 
to the step you are about to take in your study of 
Business Correspondence. 

You have started the most inetresting section 
of your course, and I regret that I must confine 
myself to Collection Correspondence. By that I 
mean that in the handling of collections, corre- 
spondence plays only a part of the procedure, 
although it is the most important part because it 
is the only way many debtors can be reached, and, 
because it is inexpensive. Hence, the importance 
of becoming as skillful as possible in writing good 
collection letters. 

Many small firms give little attention to col- 
lection methods; their main thought being cen- 
tered on sales. But with larger concerns a well 
organized credit and collection department is 
certainly as important as the sales department. 

Many books are published on collections—by 
mail or otherwise—but no established method 
or plan is being followed. Because of the varied 
lines and industries no two concerns can use the 
same follow-up letters, as we have wholesale col- 
lection, retail collection, installment collection— 
bank collections, professional men’s collections 
ete. 

Before starting to write collection letters it is 
well to think of a variety of forceful words to use. 
Start dunning mildly and try to induce a response 
by inquiring as to the cause of deferred pay- 
ment. Always show a spirit of assistance, co- 
operation and patience, for it pays to be excep- 
tionally considerate when .making the first step 
towards collection. Beware of the old rubber 
stamp “PAST DUE” or “PLEASE REMIT.” 
They are handy to use but poor for results. 

Collection letters should follow in rapid fire 
order. When you have concluded to dun a cus- 
tomer, write a letter every week or ten days. 
Splendid results can be obtained by sending some 
of these communications registered, or by special 
delivery, or by night lettergram, for it takes a 









shock to awaken some debtors, and these aids 
help. 

As you continue your dunning process you must 
write more forceful and insistingly. Remember, 
the vital point is to get a response, so often en- 
close a stamped addressed envelope, and to an 
out-of-town debtor request him to telephone or 
telegraph at your expense. After you learn the 
debtor’s reason, the account can be handled in- 
telligently by special correspondence. 

A large successful retail store in our city uses, 
instead of letters, a series of carefully worded 
phrases or paragraphs which they type on their 
statements. They keep a list of their delinquent 
accounts before them always and send statements 
every week or ten days, with Phrase No. 1, Phrase 
No. 2, Phrase No. 4, etc. By this system the 
debtor always gets a statement showing the 
amount due, and it proves as effective as a letter, 
because it is an ‘‘eye full,”’ easy to read and 
understand. 

Bear in mind, above all, that the customer, al- 
though delinquent, must be induced to pay with- 
out being offended and his patronage must be 
retained. You may fail in some instances, but 
after all it is not only your business to collect, 
but to retain trade. If you fail in that your 
system is wrong. One of the best expressions in 
a collection letter is to assure Mr. Jones that his 
credit is good 365 days in a year with your house, 
all you ask is that he adhere to your terms. 
Show him where you you have already done 
more for him than the other 99 per cent of credit 
customers on your books. Keep him in a good 
humor. Don’t be curt, mean or surly. But, 
when you do finally say you intend to place the 
account for collection, DO IT. 

In conclusion, a few suggestions as to the clos- 
ing form of your letter might not be amiss. A 
great deal of meaning is found in those few part- 
ing words. And the get-away in a letter is mighty 
important. It shows your attitude. Adopt such 
endings as, sincerely yours, earnestly yours, ap- 
pealingly yours, co-operatingly yours, appreci- 
atively yours, regretfully yours, patiently yours, 
and, FINALLY, insistently yours. 


LOOK OUT FOR MAN REPRESENTING 
HIMSELF TO BE STATE CHAIR- 
MAN COOGAN 


An imposter visited Conde recently, repre- 
senting himself to be M. T. Coogan, of Sioux 
Falls, and pretending to be out on behalf of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association. He 
was well informed about the business and affairs 
of the R. C. M. N. A. and could easily decieve any- 
one. This man was about 5 feet 5 inches tall, 
weighs about 125 or 130 pounds, age between 
35 and 40, wore glasses, and carried a small brief 
case. Coogan is nearer 5 feet 10 inches. 


Don’t forget— 


HOUSTON— 
Aug. 16-17-18-19 


It will be the best yet. 
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THE NATIONAL OFFICE CAN FURNISH 
THESE AIDS TO COLLECTIONS 


ELECTROS ACTUAL SIZE 





Fifty cents. Fifty cents Seventy-five cents One dollar 


INSERTS FOR ENCLOSING WITH STATEMENTS, $2.00 PER THOUSAND 


Safeguard Your Credit 


O YOU realize how the failure to pay your accounts when 
due, affects your credit standing? 
Your current bills should be paid promptly. If 
there is a reason for delay make immediate explanation 
to your creditor. He is entitled to that consideration. 


Promptness in the payment of your bills is a CREDIT 
BUILDER. 


?) RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


ORGANIZED FOR THE PROTECTION OF RETAIL MERCHANTS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















STICKERS FOR ATTACHING TO BILLS 
(GUMMED) 


Being members of the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association we are interested in 
the protection of individual credit and as 
this account is long past due, it should have 
your immediate attention, thereby keeping 
your credit good. FREMEMBER credit 
is a trust imposed in you, and you should 
safeguard it by prompt settlements. 


mt ‘s 
SQUARE fF: WORLD 


Two-fifty per thousand 





Two dollars per thousand 
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ADDRESSES WANTED 


Members are interested in locating the following persons. If you know anything reg: arding them 
report at once to the National Office, where a record is kept of the member making the inquiry. 


Members reporting names for these columns are urged to give the occupation. 





Achterman, Maximilian, formerly of 1235 Russell Ave., 


South Bethlehem, Pa. 


Afdahi, Anne or Amee, formerly of Sioux Falls, 8S. 


Dak.: also was hookkeeper for Packard A. 8S. Com- 
pany, of Sioux City, Iowa. 


Alexander, Walter H., formerly of 5550 Lafayette Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Allen, Miss Winnie, formerly of Boston, Mass. 
Almstead, W. J., formerly of Benton and Columbia 
Counties, Pa 


Altman, C: J., formerly of 603 E. 109th, Cleveland. 


Ohio 

Alygdis, Jack, formerly of 144 Congress, E. Detroit. 
Mich.: is a barber. 

Anastasius, Favulias, of 299 2nd St., Detroit, Mich.; 
is driver. “ 

Appleyard, Mr. T. J., Jr., formerly of New Orleans, 
La., c/o Louisiana State Organizer, Southern Cotton 
Men's Association, of New Orleans. 

Arenz, Joe, formerly of 482 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich.: 
is laborer. 

Asher, Mr. A. L., c/o Bradstreet Co., of Knoxville 
Tenn.; was traveling salesman, later with the same 
Company at Bristol, Va. 

Babcock, Mrs. F. W., formerly 28 E. 55th St., New 
York City, N. Y. 

Ball & Hooker, W. P., formerly in business at Delhi, 


La. 

Barber, C lyde A. (wife, Cleo), formerly 2739 11th Ave., 
B. Moline, Ill.: was photographer for Deere & Co,, 
there: later said to have gone to California. 

Barnett, Byron, formerly of 112 Michigan Ave., De- 
troit, Mich.: is salesman. 

Beckenhauer, William, c/o Beckenhauer Drug Co., at 
Aberdeen, Washington. 

Bell, Verne S., formerly 1869 E. 86th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Bernardine, Mr.William, formerly of Boston, Mass. 

Black, Walter, formerly of Wilson, Okla.; was in 
produce business there. 

Bliss, R. E., formely of 1844 ‘“‘O”’ St., Lincoln, Neb.; 
also c/o Bliss Motor Co., there. 

Bloomness, Miss Emma, formerly 1801 2nd Ave., S. 
eg Minn. 

Boone, Wm. J., formerly 792 30th St., Detroit, Mich. ; 
is cmmtas (colored) 

Brady, Miss Peggy, formerly of 2411 Ist Ave., S. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Brandt, Ernest, formerly 2618 Lakeview Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; later in Lincoln, Neb 

Brice, Calvert, formerly 341 W. Watten, Detroit, Mich.: 
is mechanic. 

Brickey, Gal. S., formerly of Houston, Texas. 

Briddy, Mrs. Jennie, formerly Denver, Colo; was 
teacher in Clifton Hughes School, there. 

Brown, Walter, formerly 86 14th St., Detroit, Mich.: 
is painter. 

Bruenetto, Mrs. F., formerly 645 Bush Ave.,S 
cisco, Calif. 

Bumbaugh, Mr. Samuel (or Mrs. Nellie), formerly of 
Baltimore, Md.; has real estate business in Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

Burke, Mr. Edmond P., formerly of 71 State St., De- 
troit, om : is Civil engineer. 

Burk, D. J., formerly Chester, Pa. 

Burlingame. R. H., formerly of St. Louis, Mo., Detroit, 
Mich., and Washington, D. C. 

Cady, George, formerly of 180 Porter St., 
Mich. ; is contractor. 

Callouette, Miss Laura J., formerly of Boston, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Cameron, Mr. J. N., formerly of 2011 N. 26th Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; was assistant manager in meat 
department in the Powers Mercantile Company 
there; later said to be in Chicago, III. 

Campbell. Stanley L., formerly c/o Okmulgee Demo- 
crat as advertising man, at Okmulgee, Okla. 

Campbell, Mrs. Ella., formerly of 91 Broadway, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Camon, Louise B., formerly of Milford, Mass., as nurse; 
later heard of in Cleveland, Obio. 

oe. Arlie Alfred, formerly of 325 Race St., Sunbery, 

‘a. 

Carr, Herman, formerly manager for Bynn Yann Gro- 
cery, near Mallory Ave., at Florida. Memphis, Tenn. 

Carey, Peter, formerly Newton Hamilton, Pa. 


an Fran- 


Detroit, 





Carpenter, Charles, formerly of 11 Hobart, Detroit: 
is machinist. 

Carter, Thomas M., formerly Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; was salesman, selling securities. 

Chamblee, Mrs. J. D., formerly of E. Washington Ave., 
Connellsville, Pa.; later at 367 Moore Place, of De- 
troit, Mich 

Cimiotti, Paul, formerly of 3415 Broadway and 575 W. 
175th St., New York City, } 

Clark, Clarence, formerly of 95 Maple St., 
Mich.; is machine operator. 

Clark, W. H., formerly of 2018 Dorcas St., Omaha, 
Neb.; in painting business. 

Clarke, Mr. Robert C., formerly book agent for Shaw 
Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Coonam, Mr. ae. formerly 1914 Clinton Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minr 

Connell, B. T., oo rly in grocery business in Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Conway, Mrs. Alice, formerly at Colons, Colo.; husband 
said to be in Crowder, Okla. 

Cook, Mr. A. M., formerly of 8S. Connellsville, Pa. 

Commodore, R. G. Denig, formerly of 134 E. Adams 
St., Sandusky, Ohio; also officer in U. S. Navy. 

Crawford. Allen, formerly of 1395 Union Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo, 

Creager, Gray H., formerly of 277 Argyle Place, Arling- 
ton, N. J.: is salesman. 

Curry, J. O., formerly of Petersburg, Tenn. 

Custer, P. W., formerly of Charlotte, N. C.; was then 
doing newspaper work. 

Daniel, Thos. S., formerly of 78 Adams St., Memphis, 
Tenn.; was a planer in Chickasaw Cooperage Co. 
Davie, F., formerly of 302 W. Warren, Detroit, Mich.: 

is salesman. 

Decker, C. S., formerly of Canton, Ohio. 

Donle, H. P., is electrical engineer, formerly with 
General Radio Co., 11 Winsor St., Cambridge. Miss. 

Driscoll, Mr. Joseph, formerly of Boston and Canton, 
Mass, 

Duncan, Donald F., formerly of 4737 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; c/o Dove Candy Co., 337 W. Madison St., 
there. 

Downey, Frank L., formerly of 611 Stone St., Flint, 
Mich,; is carpenter. 
Eastwood, Major H. E., 

lar Army. 

Ensley, Mr. 4 R., formerly of Youngwood, Pa. 

Ermine, E. V formerly Dayton, Ohio 

Ermine, * E. W. formerly Canton, Ohio. 

Faltus, Charles, 142 High St., W. Detroit: is steamfitter 

Farrar, Henry F., formerly agent for Van Dyke Taxicab 
Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Farrell, James A., of Canton, Ohio, and later Alliance, 
Ohio; is labor organizer. 

Feeneym, Mrs. 8S. E., formerly of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Flory, Bert L., formerly 343 Beniteau St., Detroit, 
Mich.; is auto worker. 

Fobar, Joseph, 289 Lafayette Blvd., engineer and elec- 
trician. 

Foley, Lieut. F. H., formerly 614 N. 3rd St., Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. 

Foote, B. H., formerly of 515 S. Hughey, Orlando, Fla. 

Foreman Company, Charles L.. formerly of 730 Jay 
St., Fresno, Calif.: were automobile dist. 

Foster, W. H.. of Billings, Lewistown and Great Falls, 
Mont.; is oil well promoter. 

Fournier, Mrs. May, 508 Porter St., Detroit, Mich.; is 
—— — fh 

Fox, E. , for merly of Duncannon, Pa. 

Ah Bg E. P., of Providence, Rhode Island and 

~ Brockton, Mass.; is advertising man. 

Freeman, Edw., worked in Iron Foundry, of Alliance, 
Ohio. 

Freeman, Miss Cora, formerly of Alliance, Ohio; is 
student. 

Fuller, Harry R., formerly of Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; is hat salesman. 

Gamty, Agnes, clerk, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Gates, Mrs. D. W., of Walnut, Calif. 

Geiger, J. J.. formerly mechanical draftsman and pro- 
moter of Independent Tractor Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Gilbert, Thompson, of 206 Artillery, Detroit, Mich.; is 
a pumpman. 


Detroit, 
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Goldsborghy, Oscar (colored), porter and janitor; was 
in St. Paul, Minn., later in Detroit, Mich. 

Goodwin, T. R., said to be employed in dry goods busi- 
ness in Yuma, Ariz. 

Griffy, K. L., formerly of Ellerslie, Md. 

Gregory, Mrs. Alma, formerly of 515 Concord St., c/o 
Mrs. Husky. 

Griffith, W. L., 23 Gibson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Grove, Alvin L., formerly of Cleveland, Ohio, c/o Big 
Four Railroad Co., there. 

Guinn, Guy 8., formerly of Springfield, Mo., connected 
with produc € or poultry business, and now probably 
in St. Louis, Mo., or East St. Louis, Il. 

Hackett, Mr. Jesse J., formerly of Boston and Oak 
Bluffs, Mass.; also New London, Conn. 

Hahn, Peter, formerly of Havelock, Neb., c/o C. B. & 
Q. R. R. shops, later to be in Chicago, Il. 

Hamm, H. D., formerly of Hillsdale, Wyo.; is a rancher. 

Hammersley, Roy, formerly of Walnut, C alif. 

Hanford, W. W., formerly of Williamsport, Penn. 

Harding, Charles, formerly of Sharpersville, Ind. 

Harding, Ralph, formerly of Milford, Mass., also Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Hardman, C. M., formerly of Cheyenne, Wyo.: later 
said to be in Calif., as oil promoter. 

Hennessey, Calleton T., was lieutenant and served in 
14th Cavalry at San Antonio. 

Hieler, Spencer W., of 70 Ann St., Hartford, Conn. 

Hladick, Frank, 3096 Orleans, Detroit, Mich.; is 
hammerman. 

Hoen, Mrs. Maud, also Mrs. Walter, S. 951 Eddy St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Hoffman, Arthur Louis, 1824 15th Ave., 
Minn. 

Hoffman, Mrs. W. C., Canton, Ohio. 

Hoganboon, A. L., formerly of St. Paul, Neb. 

Hogan, Patrick, 184 Beech St., Detroit, Mich.;: auto 
worker. 

Holcomb, W. A., 71 Farsythe, Detroit, Mich.; auto 
worker. 

Holland, Ross C., 1629 Clarkeson St., Denver, Colo., 
and c/o Colo. Motor Products Co. 

Holland, Adelaid, or Adelaid Beidenkopf, 7914 Halle 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Holloway, Mr. Ralph E., 2134 New Jersey St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind, 

Horton, W. M., Cinnimon, Colo.; telephone operator 
for D. & R. G. Ry. 

Hostetter, Miss Faye, 1003 Emerson St., Trinidad, 
Colo.; oy or music teacher. 

Howard, Mrs. J. L., El Paso, Texas, and Canton, Ohio. 

Howard, LeRoy, 91 Buckingham St., Hartford, Conn. 

Hudson, L. H., Orlando, Fla. 

Hunter, Thos. R., 2116 5th Ave., Moline, Ii. 

Hurt, Lynn, 103 Milwaukee, Detroit, Mich.; auto 
worker, 

Hyatt, John B., Providence, R. I., manager for Black- 
stone Hotel, and later believed to be following the 
hotel business in New York 

Isaac, Mrs. . 42 E. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 

Isenberg, E. D., 2825 Penn. Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jackson, Mrs. J. A., Oil City. ‘Pa., c/o Rev. H. L. 
Hughes, of the A. M. E. Church. 

Jankoswki, Jos., 41 Labrose, Detroit, Mich.; lathe hand 
by trade. 

Jerome, Edgar, formerly of Denver, Colo.: stock sales- 
man while there, later in Omaha 

Johnsey, Benny M., Mrs., 154-A Gilleas Place; was 
employed by Cole Coffee Co. 

Johnston, Joel R., 508 S. Broadway. St. Louis, Mo. 

Jones, George E., Denver and Cripple Creek, Cclo., 
c/o Thiel’s Detective Agency. 

a Mrs. Herbert, formerly of Lawrence & Everett, 
Mass. 

Kavanas, Louie, 1718 St. Aubin, Detroit, Mich., res- 
taurant worker. 

Kennard, Paul G., formerly of Avon Lake, Ohio; be- 
lieved now to be in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Le Royne, 292 Park Blvd.: tool grinder. 

ae. H. X., formerly of 6203 Dibble, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Kenney, James J., formerly of Apponaug, R. I.; pro- 
prietor of Lumber Company. 

Kimsey, Mrs. Mayme, formerly of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Klein, 8. 8., wife’s name is Gertrude, formerly of Hotel 
Baltimore, in St. Louis, Mo.; was department man- 
ager in women’s store in ‘St. Louis; later reported to 
have gone to New York City and lived at the Malvin 
Hotel there. 

Klugh, Mrs. B. G., c/o The Anniston Drawing Co., 
Anniston, Ala. 

Korster, John V., 


S. Minneapolis, 





California; architect. 


Kubiak, Michael, 145 30th St., Detroit. Mich.:; is baker. 

Landis, J. Ed., formerly of Ft. Perry, Pa. 

Lanoa, Jose, 340'4 Ford Ave., Detroit, Mich.; auto 
worker. 

Leevens. David, 2939 Foster Court, Denver, Colo.; also 
668 S. Lincoln Ave., Denver, Colo. 





Lendly, Thos., 546 Mass Ave., Indianapolis, Ind 

Lenke, Mrs. Ferdinand J., formerly of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; salesman for Foster & Waldo Co. 

Lewis, Dr. E. P., formerly of Denver, Colo.; dentist, 
and now in oil game; was living at 1410 Grant, Den- 
ver, Colo.; later heard of in Ordway, Colo. 

Linde, Robert, 2508 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 

Litt, S., 716 Ss. Central Ave., Knoxville, Tenn.; for- 
merly operated grocery store at that address 

Long, Geo. P., & Son, Couroe, Texas, auto and sign 
specialist. 

Lowder, Fred H., 5146 W. 25th St., Cissero, Ill. 

Lucas, M. W., formerly in Insurance business at 237 
National Bank Bldg., at Denver, Colo. 

Lunsford, T. C., 1315 Asylum Ave., Knoxville Tenn., 

Lynch, Mr. Fred A., had charge of hat department at 
Porter Clothing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Mann, Mr. James J., for merly of Boston, Mass 

Martin, W. F., 507 Kansas City Life Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Martz, Wm. C., 300 McGramm Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Marvin, Mr. Howard, c/o International Clay Ma- 
chinery Co., of Dayton, Ohio.; later in Chicago 

Matthews, Mrs. Charles, Cipher Ave., and 75th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McCaffery, J. M., 1716 Hartshorn Rd., East Cleve- 
land; is insurance salesman. 

MecDavitt, Mrs. V., Cooper Carlton Apts., Chicago, Ill 

McIntyre, Frank, 903 Capitol, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Melletta, Ben, 245 Victor, Detroit, Mich.; auto worker 

Menzel, Mr. Arthur, 1703 2nd Ave., 8S. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Memmier, Henry, 489 Janette Ave., Windsor, Ont.; is 
insurance agent. 

Michael, Mrs. B. H., Birmingham, Ala.; is a trained 
nurse. 

Milchik, Joseph, 1124 Rivard, Detroit, Mich.; is switch- 
man. 

Miller, Mrs. Alice, 616 McBride St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Miller, Mr. Charles, formerly of Boston, Mass. 

Milton, Mrs. H., North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miner, A. G., 1205 Vine St., Denver, Colo.; later in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mink, August, 1093 Brooklyn, Detroit, Mich.; is 
moulder. 

Mitchell, Walter W., Dover, Del:; later in West, c/o 
Penn R. R. Co. 

Mudd, Mrs. Clarence E., formerly of Hotel Rubbner, 
Charleston, W. Va 

Muller, Sam, 1085 -_ ll St., Detroit, Mich.; painter. 

Murphy, Thomas, 892 Porter, Detroit, Mich.; switch- 
man for M. C. R. R. 

Musk, Arthur, 1096 Brooklyn, Detroit, Mich.: was 
foreman for Penberty Injector Co. 

Nicholas, Tobia, 1510 Lincoln Ave., Wellsville, Ohio 

Norris, George, Akron, Ohio; also 2621 W. Florida Ave., 
Kenmore, Pa. 

Norton, Mrs. Billie, 65 Fernwood, Detroit, Mich.; 
auto war 

Norton, C. B., c/o Hotel Midvale, Coatsville, Pa. 

Norwood. A. J., 518 Parkway, Fairfield, Ala., c/o 

I. Co., as Machinist. 

Obregon, Guillerm, Jr., New York City, N. Y.; later 
to be in Mexico C ity. 

Oesterle, J. A., 3232 Warren Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

O’Donald, F. J., Midland, Cisco or Dallas, Texas, co 
Texas Midland. Truck Co. 

O’Fallon, Michael J., Denver, Colo., switchman for the 
Colo. & Southern Ry. Co., Denver, Colo. 

Oldfield, Lee W., Minneapolis or Duluth, Minn.; me- 
chanical draftsman and motore ycle engineer 

Opperman, Miss Nettie, c/o Mr. Henry Opperman, 
Williams Hote, Lyndora, Pa. 

Ornsbee, Mrs. Frank, 17 Maple Court, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; husband is steamfitter. ; 

Peak, E. W., 1703 N. Royer, Colo. Springs, Colo.; is 
salesman for Nu-Sole Co., there. 

Pendley formerly in business at 60th St. and 3rd Ave. 

Birmingham, Ala. p 

Perrino, Tony, 140 Kendoll Ave., Detroit, Mich.; auto 
worker. 

Peternitz, Joe, 47 Lane St., Patterson N. J. 

Phillips, John, Chasper, Wyo.; later Omaha, Neb._ 

Philips, Mr. James H., Boston, Mass., and Keen, N.H. 

Pierce, Miss Waterloo, 108 Brewster, Detroit, Mich. 

(colored woman). 

Pifas, Sam, 165 Monroe, Detroit, Mich. 

Pinch, John, 1321 Rivard, Detroit, Mich.; auto worker. 

Pottoff, Mrs. M. B., Cheyenne, Wvyo.: clerk. 

Preston, Ernest W., Spokane, Wash., auto salesman for 

Interstate Motor Co. there. 
Propper, Mr. J. R., 2004 Wylie Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pugh, L. M., St. Joseph, Mo.: brakeman or switchman 
Robinson, Bassil W., Mt. Vernon, Ohio; tobacco 
broker. ; 

Quick, Inez, 353 Shelby, 363 Poplar Ave., Memphis, 
Tenn.; waitress; also clerk in 10c store. 

Rachopsky, A., Denver, Colo.; city fireman. 
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Reid, 8. D., Saratoga, Wyo.; insurance man; later said 
to be in Denver, Colo. 

Reid, Mrs. D. L., 603 Townsend St., Syracuse N. Y.; 
husband formerly was general manager of D. M. 
Edwards Mfg. Co. there. 

Reven, John, 153 Monroe Ave., Detroit, Mich., c/o 
Grand Trunk R. R. 

Roberts, E. R., 1075 Acoma St., Denver, Colo., for- 
merly sergeant in U. 8. Army. 

Robinson, es 417 Munich St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Rollyson, H. A., 1613 E. 34th St., Denver, Colo.; for- 
merly seus for U. P. Ry. Co 

Rooney, P. P., 225 E. Maple St., Denver, Colo.; is 
mining promoter. 

Rose, J. D. (wife, Madam Brennan), traveling from city 
to city; theatrical people. 

Rowe, C. M., 7605 Lexington, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ruby, Capers, Sayerton, Ala. 

Saunders, John, 90% Park Place, Detroit, Mich.; is 
helper on truck. 

Saylor, 344 Porter St., San Autonio, Texas; later 527 
4th St., San Antonio, Texas. 

Scanlon, John. Baltimors, Md. 

Schaper, Wilmot, 417 E. 20th St., Cheyenne, Wyo.:; is 
conductor. 

Schmale, Frank Ralph, 36 B. 3rd St., Morgan Park, 
Duluth, Minn.; was laborer in Minn. Steel Co. 

Schultz, Paul, 276 Hart Ave., auto worker. 

Seiders, Mrs. G. E., Fayette Co., Gans, Pa. 

Sheffey, Walter, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sill, Mrs. Florence, 93 Montcalm, W. Detroit, Mich.; 
elec _ al engineer. 

Sime, G., Madison, Wisc. 

nla Mr. E. W., Grand Rapids, Micn.; formerly 
was phonograph salesman. 

Smith, T. New York City N. Y. 
lishing House. 

Smith, N. W., 113 Jackson St., Johnstown, Pa 

Smitj, H. A., 1447 Lakeview Rd., Cleveland, Ohio; shoe 
salesman for Shisholm Boot Shop. 

Smull, Mrz, Aaron, West 32nd St., Des Moines, Iowa, 
c/o Winivk Bros. 

Snoddy, CLas., Carpenter, Wyo.; elevator man. 

Snow, Walter B., C happle St., New Haven, Conn. 

Snyder, C. W 3 N. 2nd St., Steelton, Pa. 

Soick, Nick, 175 Frederick St., Detroit, Mich.; car- 
penter. 

South Side Grocery Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Spidel, T. C., Clover Lane, Chester, Pa., c/o T. H. 
Hilligans. 

St. Clair, L. J., 2603 St. Ciair Ave., E. St. Louis, IIL; 
Hirsch Rolling Mill Co. 

Stafford, Edna, 1244 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, also 
Peoria, Ill. 

Standford, Fred. A., Denver, Colo.; ¢/o Hemphill Bros. 
Auto and Tractor School, tater Texas. 

Stanley, A. O., Denver, Colo.: c/o Royat Printing Co. of 
Denver, Colo; later to be in Enid, Ok 

Sterrett, Joseph, Wilmington, Del. 

Stewart, J. A.. Memphis, Tenn.; formerly Jackson, 
Miss.; auto mechanic. 

Straightif, Jacob, 548 E. State St., Hammond, Ind. 

Sullivan, Eugene R., Parfet “eo Golden, Colo.; now 
said to be in San Francisco, Calif. 

Sunderland, W. J., Denver, Colo.; musician; left Den- 
ver, and believed to be in Dallas, Tex. 

Svenss, Vianos, 83 Sheldon Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Swindle, J. H., Irondale, Ala.; formerly in grocery 
business. 

Taylor, A. L., Wilmot, Ark 

Taylor, Fred, 567 Cavalry, Detroit, Mich.,: auto 
worker. 

Taylor, Miss Anna Marie, Bellefonte, Pa.: for merly 
student of Groucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Tenne.l, R. L., Orlando, Fla. 

Thomas, Mrs. 8. H., 130 E. Collins Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Thomas, E. Thomas, Greensboro and High Point, N.C.; 
later said to be in Columbus, Ga. 

Thompscn, G. M., 847 E. State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Thompson, Geo. H., Kingsland, Ark. 

Thompson, Walter F., Huntington, W. Va., and later 
to be in or near Coast of Calif. 

Thorn, Leonard, Denver, Colo.; worked for various 
Creameries while in Denver. 

Thorn, M. E., formerly C heyenne, Wyo.; is blacksmith. 
Thorm, Harold D., Rainlius, Wyo.; is teamster. 
Troxell, Mrs. Alzie, 942 4 Bye’ St., Akron, Ohio. 
Traylor, E. D., Breckinridge, Colo. 

Tucker, Rosco, Terre Haute, Ill.; worked in Denver as 
brakeman for C. & 8S. Ry. Co 

Zee, J. R., Magnolia Petroleum Co.. at Walters, 
_ Okla. : also bookkeeper in Denver, Colo. 

Ulrich, H. formerly of Philadelpjia:; eye specialist. 


c/o Billboard Pub- 





Utsey, Mrs. Ww. T., Birmingham, Ala.; cashier at drug 
_ Store; husband is drug clerk. 
Van Elton, E. L., New York C ity or Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
is a private detective. 
7. Ralph (alias) Reed Rabinotivitz, Birmingham, 


Walker, Ambrose, Elizabeth, Colo. 

Webb, John D. (wife, Emma), 420 5th St.; said to have 
gone 5 here in Missouri. 

Webster, M. F., 3600 Grand Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sign writer. 

Wertz, Mrs. Maud, Baltimore, Md. 

Wexler, E., Miss, Standford, Lake Glencrest Hotel, 
Ravena, Ohio. 

White, K. G., Topeka, Kansas, office manager of Heer 
Store, Springfield, Mc 

Williams & Reed, Isola, Miss. 

Wiltsey, Mrs. Vivian, Denver, Colo.; office clerk, « 
American Furniture Co. 

Woellmer, L. A., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Workman, Milo B., Denver, Colo.: connected with 
National Motor Co. 

Wright, C. Anderson, either at St. Louis, Mo., or 
Houston, Texas. 

Wyman, A. L., Minneapoiis, Minn.; later Los Angeles, 
Calif.; mechanical engineer. 

Wyman, Frank H., Denver, Colo., and Trinidad, Colo.: 
salesman. 

Yount, Calude, formerly of Denver, Colo.; is restaurant 
man. 


CL EV ER FORGERY 


A lady, age about 35 or 40 years, height about 
5 feet 3 inches, heavily set, weight about 130 to 
135 pounds, dark hair and eyes, fair complexion, 
wore a taupe coat suit with fur trimmings and 
a black taffeta over-blouse, worked a clever 
forgery on one of our stores last Saturday. She 
assured the clerk that she had sold her a brown 
dress in the fall and had waited on her on other 
occasions, but the clerk did not seem to remem- 
ber her customer. After selecting merchandise 
to the amount of $131.25 she offered a check on 
the First National Bank of Muldrow, Okla., 
signed W. H. A. Woodward, by Mrs. W. H. A. 
Woodward. On being questioned, she asked them 
to call the cashier of the Bank of Muldrow, as- 
suring them that he would be at the bank at 
6 p. m. They called, and the cashier assured 
them that Mr. Woodward was good for the check. 
On presentation, the check was pronounced a 
forgery. 


FROM LANSING, MICH. 


A man giving the name of Charles N. Gordon 
came to Lansing about two weeks ago and inter- 
viewed a prominent real estate company relative 
to purchasing a farm which, after due time, he 
purchased, tendering them a check for $1,000 as 
payment, signing a land contract for the bal- 
ance due. 

After this transaction he approached the sales- 
man of the real estate firm, asking him to cash 
a personal check for him, amounting to $25.00, 
which he did in view of the fact that he had the 
dealings with him on former occasion and con- 
sidered him O. K. 

The next day Mr. Gordon called at our office 
and purchased some furniture to amount to 
$41.00, asking for same to be delivered to this 
farm that day, tendering us check for $50.00 on 
the Little Sioux Savings Bank, Iowa, dated Janu- 
ary 27, showing us this land contract which he 
had signed as evidence of his financial responsi- 
bility, also refering us to this real estate firm 
who handled the transaction for him. 

We understand that all checks issued in the 
city were on this same bank, but on February 5th 
we received notice of protest from the Little 
Sioux Bank, together with a letter stating that 
this man had issued numerous checks on said 
bank with non-sufficient funds, and that they 
were looking for him in Western States and they 
would be glad to get in touch with any one in 
order that he might be apprehended. 
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CY ASSOCATI 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 


Riko, 


O07 GLB VIRE SITROUT TUS MensTuRE 


A proven system that will elim- 
inate your “P. and L.” accounts. 





COLLECTS BAD ACCOUNTS—PREVENTS BAD ACCOUNTS 
Will Produce Results After Other Methods Fail 





NO COMMISSION OR FEES 
All money paid direct to creditor 





We post a cash guarantee with every System. 
YOU CAN’T LOSE. 
We guarantee it to collect your money. 











General Offices: 
HOLLAND BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Branch Offices: 


ATLANTA, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
DETROIT, MICH. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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RELIABLE COLLECTION SERVICE 


ALABAMA, BIRMINGHAM. 
Mr. W. V. Trammell, Merchants Credit Asso- 
ciation, 223 First National Bank Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES. 
Retail Merchants Credit Association, Inc., 
300 I. W. Hellman Bldg. 


COLORADO, DENVER. 
Chiles & Harrison, 613 Kittredge Bldg. Also 
handle collections in WYOMING and NEW 
MEXICO. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Connecticut Credit Bureau, 415 Palace The- 
atre Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT, STAMFORD. 
C. W. Boyd, Secretary Merchants’ Credit 
Association. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 
Mr. Frederick L. Davies, Credit Reference 
Exchange, 36 S. Dearborn St. 


IOWA, DES MOINES. 
Credit Reference and Reporting Co., 312 
Crocker Bldg. 


KENTUCKY, COVINGTON. 
Credit Men’s Association of Northern Ken- 
tucky, Covington, Ky. 


LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS. 
Business Men’s Credit Bureau, 1919 Maison 
Blanche Bldg. 


LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS. 
Industrial Adj. Bureau, Inc., Eureka Bldg. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Credit Reporting Collection Company, W. S. 
Radway, Treasurer. 23 Beach Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD. 
Mr. Claude King, Pres. Beacon System, 
Phoenix Bldg., 307 Main St. 


MICHIGAN, LANSING. 
Mr. M. H. Vogel, Sec’y and Mgr. Business 
Men’s Credit Association, 357 Capital National 
Bank Bldg. 


MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS. 
Mr. S. L. Gilfillan, Sec’y Minneapolis Asso- 
ciated Credit Exchange, Inc., 314 Nicollet Ave. 


MISSOURI, ST. JOSEPH. 
Snow-Church Collection Co., 116 Corby- 
Forsee Bldg. 


MISSOURI, ST. LOUIS. 
Associated Retail Credit Men, Chamber of 
Commerce. - 


MONTANA, BILLINGS. 
Merchants Credit Association, Inc., H. W. 
Riley, Mgr., 206 Electric Bldg. 


MONTANA, LEWISTON. 
Bide P. S. Gerlings, Suite No. 1 Empire Bank 








NEBRASKA, LINCOLN. 
The United Credit Bureau, 801 Terminal 
Bidg., L. H. Daft, Manager. 


NEBRASKA, OMAHA. 
The Adjustment Bureau, 208 Laflang Bldg. 
NEW JERSEY, CAMDEN. 


J. William Pennell & Company, 328 Market 
Street. 


NEW JERSEY, TRENTON. 
J. William Pennell & Company, 506-7 Com- 
monwealth Bldg. 


NEW YORK, BUFFALO 
Retail Merchants Association, 701-16 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY. 
Mr. Herman Steinberg, 299 Madison Ave., 
at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Weiss & Weiss, 3 West 29th Street. 


NEW YORK, SCHENECTADY 
Shannon Mercantile Agency 
Offices 16-18 Ellis Bldg. 


OHIO, CINCINNATI. 
Mr. Ernest R. Gwinner, Mgr. The L. Roescher 
Collecting Co., Bell Block. 


OKLAHOMA, OKLAHOMA CITY 
Oklahoma City Retailers Association. A. D. 
McMullen, Secretary. 617 Baum Bldg. 


OREGON, EUGENE 
L. M. Travis, Eugene Loan & Savings Bank 
Bidg., 20 East Eighth St. 


OREGON, PORTLAND. 
Emmons & Emmons, 728-731 Morgan Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PITTSBURGH 
The Hickox System, 706 Bessemer Bldg. 


TENNESSEE, NASHVILLE. 
The James Sanford Agency. 


UTAH, OGDEN. 
Mr. M. Stewart, Mgr. 
Bureau. 


WASHINGTON, BELLINGHAM. 
Edwin Gruber, 201-202 Bellingham National 
Bank. 


WASHINGTON, CENTRALIA. 
A. E. Heaton, 8-9-10-11 Centralia State Bank 
Building. 

WASHINGTON, SEATTLE. 
The Creditors Association, Inc., 324-7 Green 
Building. 

WASHINGTON, SEATTLE. 
Mr. A. R. Phillips, Pres. Asher Bros., Inc., 
430-1-2-3 Pioneer Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, SPOKANE. 
Merchants Collection Co., 731-732 Peyton 
Bidg. 

WISCONSIN, LA CROSSE. 
Commercial Service Bureau, 314-15 Newburg 
Bldg. 


Merchants Credit 














Perfect Credit Control 


HE J. L. Hudson Co., of Detroit, is another of those 
up-to-the-minute organizations that have chosen the 
“new way” in credit handling—the sure way 


—to avoid monetary loss, because of ‘‘memory credits” or the 
over-extension of credits. 


—to speed up credit authorization, thus saving the waiting 
customer all annoyance. 


—to minimize space and clerical expense, thru the compact 
accessibility and visibility of the records. 


This maximum efficiency in credit authorization is accomplished in 
the case of the Hudson Company’s “charge-send” department by means 
of a standard Rand Installation, which places every indexed name before 
the eye. There is no thumbing of cards to hinder the instantaneous 
location of the credit account desired. John Wanamaker, Franklin 
Simon, Best & Co.,—these are only three of the stores that rely on 
Rand-displayed records to give rapid credit control. 


Get in touch with our nearest office for suggestions regarding your 
credit problems. Rand maintains a special installation department for 
the purpose of installing Rand Equipment while you work—no fuss, no 
interruptions—and the index system is turned over to you complete, 
in perfect working order. 


RAND COMPANY, INC., Dept. F-3 North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branch Offices—New York, Chicago, Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Syracuse, Providence, Washington, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Baltimore, St. Louis, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
Portland, Denver, Seattle, Spol , = » Los Angeles and Honolulu. 


Business Control Thru 








YOU PUT YOUR FINGER ON IT 
INSTANTLY—BECAUSE YOU SEE IT 














